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The Week in Textiles 


Outlook... 


SCATTERED TRENDS in textiles with several 
branches effecting readjustments, the benefit of which 
may be experienced later. .... Cottons meet price 
decline but sell in larger volume; wool goods aided by 
wintry snows and curtailment plans; knit goods fairly 
well positioned all along the line; silk goods expect 
gradual improvement and raws are firmer. 


Tart@ ss. 


A MOVE TO postpone consideration of the 
qualifications of William S. Vare and proceed at once 
on the tariff failed to receive the necessary unanimous 
consent, so the Senate has temporarily sidetracked 
duty revision. However, there is more optimism 
on tariff legislation than a week ago and predictions are 
made that it will be taken up in earnest after tax 
reduction has been rushed through. 


Silk Figures... 


DELIVERIES OF raw silk to American mills 
showed decline during November, according to figures 
compiled by the Silk Association of America, being 
50,562 bales, compared to 52,326 the monthly average 
for the year so far. November total was 
decidedly below October when 57,704 bales were 
delivered. End-of-month storage total for 
November was 76,452 a gain of 12,000 from previous 
month and to be compared with 50,481, the monthly 
average. Imports declined from 66,514 in 
October to 62,885 in November. 


Exchanging Salutes .. . 


Hats orFr to the Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co. for its radio salute to the textile industry in 
a national broadcast last Wednesday evening. ss 
\s radio listeners know, this was one of a series of 
tributes to American industries. Fitting music, some 
of original composition, and a mixed chorus furnished 
an appropriate setting for a group of short sketches 
significantly textile. . . Weavers of Ulysses’ court, 
Queen Elizabeth’s knitted stockings and the early New 
England spinning wheel, furnished themes which pre- 
ceded a skit built around the part clothing contributes 
to present day success and morale. . .The textile 
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industry may well salute the sponsor of this program 
for so noteworthy a contribution to a better public 
appreciation of industry’s part in modern civilization. 


Egyptian Cotton ... 


Cotton production in Egypt for this season is 
now estimated at 1,641,920 bales of 478 lb. net of which 
530,396 bales are of the Sak. variety, according to 
figures received by the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics. . . Production at this date last year was 
estimated at 1,490,000 bales of which 484,000 bales 
were of the Sak. variety. 


Tribute to Direct Selling ... 


WITH PRO AND con of direct selling of textiles 
still an outstanding topic of the date, interest attaches 
to statement of Mohawk Carpet Mills as to results 
during their first year of distributing its own products 
to the trade. .. . . New arrangement began Nov. 1, 
1928: new orders booked have been 60% ahead of last 
year; gross shipments exceeded $25,000,000 against 
$18,447,070 last year... .. Executives feel that idea 
of direct contact with the mill has pleased the trade. 


England and France .. . 


ConpiTIONS IN the English cotton industry 
have improved only slightly, one in eight workers 
heing without employment and many others on short 
time. . . . . Lancashire weavers considering | strike 

French cotton yarn spinners, struggling in the 
usual competition with the English, now have an 
additional playmate, Spanish mills having entered the 
market with even lower prices. 


To Discuss Labor Problems ... 


IN VIEW OF the conditions which have existed 
in the southern textile industry during most of this year, 
particular importance will be attached to the second 
annual conference of industrial relations workers, to be 
held at the Atlanta-Biltmore, Atlanta, Ga., Dec. 13, 
under the auspices of the Cotton Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation of Georgia. Arrangements for the meeting are 
being made by the industrial relations committee of that 
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association. . ... The first industrial relations con- 
ference under the auspices of the Georgia organization 
was held a year ago as an experiment and met with such 
success that mill executives and industrial relations 
workers decided to repeat the conference this year. 


American Woolen Co. Concentration . 


IN PURSUANCE of their policy of concentrat- 
ing production in the larger, more economical units, 
the American Woolen’ Co. has announced the closing 
of ten of their smaller units in New England. 

The move has been contemplated for some time, and is 
part of the program of modernization which has been 
undertaken by the present management. 


Exports ... 


LEADING SELLING agents having export depart- 
ments met at luncheon on Nov. 26 with Walker D. 
Hines and George A. Sloan of The Cotton-Textile Insti- 
tute, and S. Robert Glassford, president of the Asso- 
ciation of Cotton Textile Merchants. Possibilities 
of increasing the amount of cooperation as to export 
business were discussed. It is understood that the Insti- 
tute will select an advisory committee to continue the 
study of ways and means of improving this important 
branch of the industry. 


Furniture Fabrics .. . 


WITH GREAT enthusiasm shown in the “New 
Uses” campaigns, the report on furniture fabrics in the 
Styling Bulletin of the National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers, comes as a distinct shock. At Grand 
Rapids and the Furniture Mart in Chicago the mid- 
season collection shows only one-third of the fabrics to 
be of American manufacture. “There oughta be 
a law.” 


ie si 


IT IS INTERESTING to note in the exhaustive 
study of hand-to-mouth buying recently completed by 
Dr. Leverett S. Lyon for the Brookings Institute, 
Washington, that the practice was recognized in 1839 
and the term itself used in 1868. The post-Civil 
War period saw a wave of hand-to-mouth buying which 
did not entirely disappear until 1897. 


Outlook Called Clouded .. . 


IN LINE WITH practically all industry the near 
future production and sales outlook in textiles is 
clouded. This industry as a whole will be influenced 
to a certain extent by the present unfavorable psycho- 
logical atmosphere, in the opinion of the 5600 members 
of the “Council on the Trend of Business” conducted by 
The Business Week, of whom about 600 are directly 
interested in the manufacture and distribution of textile 
products. . These business executives feel that the 
usual holiday buying impulse will be much below normal 
this year, resulting in an average volume of business in 
textiles during next 90 days about 3% under that at 
the close of November, and some 5% under that of 
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“Red Banner” Hosiery Plant at Leningrad, showing 
Power Plant and Dyeing and Finishing Department 


same three-month period last year. These men state 
their volume of business at close of November was 6% 
under that at close of October, and about 4% under 
close of November last year. . . Council members 
interested in textile products indicate that every section 
of the country except the West North Central section 
witnessed a decrease in volume during November as 
compared with October. . . Instalment buying must 
now meet the acid test, they say, and some expect a 
noticeable decline in sales of certain articles due to 
hesitancy on the part of the purchasers to mortgage 
future earnings as has been so prevalent during the last 
extended season of high industrial and business activity 


Raw Silk Curtailment .. . 


ACCORDING TO news received from the Pacific 
Coast, on Nov. 20 the executive committee of the Japan 
Central Silk Association decided to suspend reeling 
operations for a period of two weeks, starting Dec. 15. 
The association embraces large raw silk producers 
and the effects of the curtailment should be noticeable. 
It is reported that production will be cut 20% 

from Feb. 1 to May 1. 


Long Cheer for Wellesley .. . 


ACCORDING TO a dispatch in the New York 
Times, Wellesley girls have adopted the longer skirts 
for daytime as well as evening wear. The daytime 
dresses drop about four inches below the knee. . 


Smith and Radcliffe drape their charms only in the 
evening. 


Design Patent... 


FEDERAL JUDGE Oliver B. Dickinson, of Phila- 
delphia, has handed down a decision which is of con- 
siderable interest to the textile trade. . . Frederick 
R. Elston received a patent on a certain weave, after 
inserting a clause to the effect that the weave was to 
produce a “mottled appearence.” Suit was brought for 
infringement and defendants argued that the patent was 
invalid. Judge Dickinson’s principal finding was 
that if every weave design were entitled to a patent 
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Newly Finished Knitting Room of Soviet. Hosiery 
Plant; Part of Five-Year Plan of Industrial Expansion 


there would be havoc in the trade; further, the mottled 
appearance had been produced in other ways. In that 
the patent office would not issue a patent for the weave 
alone, and the descriptive phrase “mottled appearance” 
was nothing new, the Judge declared that there was no 
advancement in the art, and, therefore, the patent was 
invalid... . . . Appeal has been filed. A comprehensive 
report will be found on another page. 


Cotton Christmas Gifts... 


Tue Cotton-Textile Institute, in conjunction 
with the National Retail Dry Goods Association, will 
distribute a bulletin to retail merchants emphasizing the 
possibilities of cotton goods for the holiday trade... . 
Suggestions for styling and promotion are given and it 
is pointed out that many women enjoy making their own 


vifts.... . . Miss Thelma Roberts spoke over WRNY 
on Dec. 5 on the opportunity to make distinctive pres- 
ents... . . Naumkeag Mills are taking advantage of 


the season by offering a miniature cabinet, done in 
colors harmonizing with the Pequot colored sheets 
contained therein. 


Silk Dyeing Trade... 


APPROXIMATELY 90% of the silk dyeing trade 
have agreed to file, in a central bureau, prices at which 
sales have been made. These records, as well as various 


statistics, will be open to subscribers... . . The newly 
organized Silk Dyers and Printers Association will 
handle the details. .... The silk trade, in general, 


views the step as constructive. 


Vool Consumption and Activity .. . 


Tue DEPARTMENT of Commerce announces 
hat the quantity of wool (grease equivalent) entering 
iio manufacture in the United States in October, as 
eported by 463 concerns, totaled 59,351,974 Ib., as com- 
ired with 49,754,780 Ib. for September, 1929, and 51,- 
/7,103 Ib. reported by 486 manufacturers for October 
928. . Domestic wools comprised 57.8% of the 
tal, the percentages for the various grades running 


all the way from zero for the carpet wools to 93.1% 
for the fine wools (64s, 70s, 80s). . . . . Wide looms, 
over 50 inch, were operated during October at 65% of 
single shift capacity, as compared with 64.3% in Sep- 
tember, 1929, and 67.3% in October, 1928. Carpet 
looms, 70.6%, 65.7% and 67% respectively; cards 
84.6%, 82.8% and 92.6%; combs 91%, 94.3% and 
82.1%; woolen spindles 78%, 76.7% and 81.1%; 
worsted spindles 71.8%, 69.5% and 68.2%. 


Oh, Heflin! ... 


Tue SENATOR from Alabama has requested all 
those knowing of methods for the control of cotton 
prices to write to the sub-committee, which is to investi- 
gate cotton exchanges and marketing methods. 
Hearings start on Dec. 12 and the presidents of the 
three cotton exchanges, together with Walker D. Hines 
and George A. Sloan of The Cotton-Textile Institute, 
have been summoned to appear. . .According to the 
Senator’s figures, cotton should be selling for 24c.; if 
so, the alleged manipulators must have had the law of 
supply and demand repealed. 


Canadian Tariff... 


PRESENT INDICATIONS are that no change will 
be made in the Canadian customs regulations requiring 
that goods entering under British preferential rates 
must contain at least 50% Empire labor or material. 

. . British manufacturers claim that in most cotton 
goods American cotton represents over 50% of the cost, 
but the experts at Ottawa believe that England can 
readily secure sufficient Empire cotton. 


The Textile Trend ... 


Cotron TExTILE Markets: Price reductions 
on print cloths have brought out volume business, but 
chiefly for future rather than spot delivery. Print 
cloths on basis of 7c. for wide 64x60s at lowest prices 
in two years. Prices on sheetings nominal with scant 
orders. Considerable inquiry for lining fabrics. Dull 
period for rest of month expected followed by turn for 
better at year-end. Need for mill curtailment is def- 
initely evident. 

Woot TexTILE Markets: Arrival of winter 
weather brought in its trail a spot demand for over- 
coats and overcoatings. This comes too late to mate- 
rially benefit mills but serves to dispel many doubts 
about curtailed purchasing power. Movement of stocks 
out of manufacturers hands makes them more receptive 
and brightens up spring outlook. American Woolen 
Co. to shut down 10 unprofitable units. Worsted yarn 
quotations lower; price-cutting in outerwear counts; 
trading quiet. 

Knit Goops MarKeEtTs: Outerwear active, 
especially polos, which are believed due for big season; 
sweater call spotty. Hosiery demand leans to emer- 
gency business; weolen hosiery active. Underwear 
market quiet; no real call for winter or spring lines, 
except in the case of a few low-price producers. 

SitK TEXTILE MARKETS: Raw silk firmer; 
market tone improves and importers hope corner has 
been turned; buying slightly increased. Broadsilk call 
better; spring prints moving. Thrown silk still quiet, 
though a few firms report activity. Spun silk steady. 
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The President's Message 


RESIDENT HOOVER, in his message to Congress 

this week, revealed once more the executive ability 
and breadth of mind which have made him an inter- 
national figure. He covered comprehensively all the vital 
problems facing the country at this time and made 
specific recommendations wherever these were possible. 
editorial comment 
throughout the country on this message, that there are 
some who still do not understand the Hoover type of 
mind. 


It is interesting to note, from 


Despite the general commendation of the report 
to Congress, there creeps in occasionally a critical note 
to the effect that the President failed to assert his 
leadership to the fullest extent and failed to express 
himself positively controversial 


enough on certain 


matters. 

Such criticism must be based on the feeling that a 
Presidential message should follow a traditional political 
type and offer panaceas for such ills as may beset the 
nation. Such offers and such promises are always easy 
to make. Mr. them. His 
background in life has been so broad and so varied, and 
his knowledge of 


Hoover has 


never made 
our present complicated economic 
structure is so acute, that he realizes that most national 
problems cannot be solved by a formula but by the 
application of the best thought of leaders in all branches. 

From this mental starting-point, the President pro- 
ceeds to direct national thought toward broad problems ; 
to guide that thought in so far as he, as an individual, is 


able; but to place upon the country itself—where it 


rightly belongs—responsibility for shaping its own 
future. 
* * * 


This attitude is particularly noticeable on his remark 
on the tariff. He had previously expressed himself on 
certain broad principles which he believed should guide 
the Congress in shaping the pending Tariff Act. The 
dissension within the Senate chamber during the special 
session must have annoyed him, as an executive who 
likes to see things accomplished. 
not 


Nevertheless he did 


allow govern his 


resentment to his 


He made no attempt to wield a big 
an attempt 


comment in 
message this week. 
stick. Such would have been inconsistent 
with his analysis of the interlocking relationship through- 
out the country involved in tariff legislation. 


quently, when he remarked 


Conse- 
“it would be most helpful 
if action should be taken at an early moment,” he was not 
failing to assert his leadership as the New York Times 
implies, but was merely expressing recognition of the 


complicated problems involved. Purely for the sake of 
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the record of his administration, he does not want to 
force a tariff bill through Congress. For the good of 
the country at large, he wants to see that tariff bill, when 
enacted, the best possible instrument for the progress of 
all groups concerned. Under these conditions, he can 
merely guide Congress on principles and express the 


hope that such legislation will be developed as promptly 
as possible. 





Ford Wage vs. Textile Wage 


E WONDER if our readers got the same reaction 

that we did from the news that Henry Ford had 
“followed through” on his promise made in Washington 
and had raised the minimum daily wage in his plant to 
$7.00. We wonder if textile manufacturers compared 
that with the average minimum wage in the mills of their 
industry. We wonder if that comparison was made in 
the minds of the great army of textile workers, textile 
stockholders, and citizens who derive part of their living 
indirectly from the textile industry. 

We wonder if the average textile man is looking 
ahead, with longing for the day to come when his in- 
dustry is in the top ranks of American business, on the 
basis of wage payments; and with determination to do 
all in his power, as an individual and in cooperation with 
all other individuals in the industry, to hasten that day. 

We know that our readers will not accuse us of going 
Bolshevik. We have enough knowledge of the textile 
background to realize that wages being paid by textile 
mills today—instead of representing an attempt on the 
part of textile manufacturers to grind down their 
employes—are part of an expenditure of an industry 
which, on the average, is making no profit or taking a 
loss. We stated recently in these columns and in 
Business Week that “most units of the industry are 
paying a heavy tax, in the form of squeezed profits, for 
the privilege of staying in business.” 





However, we also stated that “until the textile industry 
can pay adequate wages, its human relationships will be 
as unsatisfactory as its profit margins.” 

Every forward step that has been taken in recent years 
by the various branches of the textile industry is pointed 
toward one goal: The realization of a condition under 
which textile mills can operate on a basis which will 
insure reasonable return to stockholders and adequate 
wages to employes. 

Possibly never in history has an industry had greater 
urge or greater necessity to coordinate all its efforts 
toward prompt achievement of that goal than has the 
textile industry today. 
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Revamp and Re-equip 


¢ | ‘HE Hoover program for keeping business upon an 
even keel requires wholehearted cooperation in 


anticipating construction, equipment, revamping and re- 
equipment that had been planned a year or so in 
advance and had been sidetracked because of the Wall 
Street crash and its succeeding business uncertainty, or 
because of production curtailment. This was emphasized 
at Thursday’s meeting in Washington of the manufactur- 
ing and distributing group, as it had been at previous group 
meetings, and while this feature of the plan received the 
endorsement of leading textile manufacturers present, 
there was evidence of a belief that less could be expected 
of the textile industry along these lines, and of certain 
other over-expanded industries like oil and coal, than 
of the railroads and public utilities for instance. An 
essential part of the former’s rehabilitation program is 
curtailment of production, and the psychological accom- 
paniment is curtailment of all immediately unnecessary 
purchases. 

But it is because of the existence of such inhibitions, 
and recognition of the fact that these must be eliminated 
as far as possible and a normal psychological reaction 
developed, if business is to continue upon an even keel, 
that these conferences were called by President Hoover. 
The textile industry is basic for a larger number of 
other industries, and if it is to curtail purchasing, new 
building, equipment, etc., in proportion to its temporary 
curtailment of production, then it will go far toward 
defeating the Hoover objectives. When half of a mill’s 
looms are stopped it can supply repair parts for the 
active looms from the idle, and this will mean less work 
for the loom builders and for the iron and steel in- 
dustry temporarily. The construction of the weave shed 
and dye house that had been planned can be postponed, 
and work denied several industries and numerous men, 
and this is all exactly contrary to the Hoover program. 

Naturally, we do not advocate a period of general 
textile expansion, nor the addition of any considerable 
equipment to the total of an industry which already has 


a capacity to produce in excess of the apparent capacity 


to consume. 

Nevertheless the fact that there must be more or less 
temporary curtailment of production by the textile 
industry cannot be made a legitimate excuse for failure 
There is 
hardly a textile mill in the country whose plant and 
equipment are so modern and efficient that they do not 
need some revamping, even if new buildings or machinery 
are not urgently needed, and the best time to undertake 


to back the Hoover program to the limit. 


such work is when the plant is obliged to curtail 
production. If those mills that are financially able to 
undertake needed revamping and re-equipment would 
take advantage of this opportunity they would keep the 
textile machinery builders, supply manufacturers and 
ttumerous others fully employed for several years, to say 
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nothing of the interdependent industries that would be 
benefited. This is the type of cooperation that is 
required by President Hoover of the textile industry, 
and if it is given as generously as promised by other 
industries it will return handsome profits in increased 
textile efficiency and in new textile business. 


“Or 


Insidious Tariff Influences 


HERE is strong 


postponement by 


circumstantial evidence that the 
the Senate of action upon the 
valuing of ad valorem duties on coal tar products is due, 
in part at least, to insidious foreign influences that would 
be glad to see the magnificent United States synthetic 
dye industry reduced to its comparatively innocuous 
pre-war status. Certainly political pressure for less 
adequate taritf protection upon coal tar products from 
domestic users, who would be willing to see the industry 
weakened to attain their selfish ends, is foo scattered and 
unimportant to have influenced this action by the Senate 
majority. Cotton manufacturers deplore failure to in- 
clude in the pending bill the compensatory duties upon 
dyed yarns and cloths that are allowed in the Fordney- 
McCumber tariff, but their tariff representatives have 
not engaged in retaliatory tactics. 

The combined specific and ad valorem rates of the 
present and the pending tariffs depend for adequate 
protection to the domestic coal tar product industry upon 
basing ad valorem valuations upon American selling 
prices of similar domestic articles, or upon the United 
States value of an article that accomplishes substantially 
equal results. This broad interpretation of the law is 
undervaluation and 
evasion that would otherwise be rendered easy for a 
great coal tar product combine that controls German 
production and a major portion of British and French 
production through agreements covering export trade. 
In its efforts to break down our protective tariff wall this 


absolutely necessary to prevent 


foreign trust is believed to have found ready and facile 
tools in certain representatives of organized labor, who 
are peeved because the domestic coal tar industry does 
not welcome labor unions with open arms. 

It is quite possible that organized labor visualizes only 
this opportunity to retaliate ; it is possible, also, that those 
Senators who are responsible for delaying action upon 
this vital feature of coal tar product duties are merely 
not seem 
possible that either faction would deliberately conspire to 
undermine this new domestic industry and play into the 
hands of a great foreign trust. 


eager to satisfy organized labor. It does 


The textile industry would not wish dye tariff rates 
so competitive as to endanger an industry that is of 
such vital importance in both peace and war. Being 
willing for the greater welfare of the whole country to 
sink its selfish interest it feels that it is justified in 
demanding that organized labor and Congress shall de 
the same. 
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New Developments in MACHINERY 
and ti 


Exhibited at}? 








Main Floor and Mezzanine at 1929 Power Show 


EW developments in power equip- 

ment, heating plants, humidifying 

apparatus, and control instru- 
ments were displayed at the Eighth 
National Exposition of Power and Me- 
chanical Engineering, which was held 
this week at the Grand Central Palace, 
New York. Some 500 exhibits, staged 
by the outstanding power-equipment and 
machinery companies of the country, 
made this the most comprehensive ex- 
position of power and engineering sup- 
plies which has been presented. 

A large number of the exhibits were 
of direct interest to textile mill execu- 
tives. Among these displays were in 
cluded power-plant equipment, power- 
transmission apparatus, electrical equip- 
ment, and mill accessories. Heating 
and humidifying units, and recording 
and controlling instruments applicable 
to the textile industry were shown, as 
well as construction materials, mixers, 
water filters, and chemicals. 


Power-Plant Equipment 


[Innovations in power-plant machinery 
and methods were brought to the atten- 
tion of visitors by displays of both full- 
sized machines and working models, 
under actual operating conditions. An 
exhibit of unusual interest by Babcock 
& Wilcox Co., to show the latest design 
ii superheaters and 


economiizers, in- 
cluded a_ sectional 


model of this com- 
pany’s cross-drum boiler, complete with 
superheater, air heater, economizer, 
Bailey furnace walls, and equipped with 
a Westinghouse stoker. Among the 
products exhibited by the L. J. Wing 
Mig. Co. were a steam turbine used 
for driving fans and pumps; turbine 
blowers for boilers, gas producers, and 
mine ventilation; and unit heaters for 
industrial uses. The Richardson Scale 
Co. displayed a full-sized unit of their 
automatic, hopper-type scale for weigh- 
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ing crushed coal; and this company also 
showed a full-sized Convey-O-Weigh 
for simultaneous weighing and con- 
veying. 


Mill Accessories 


Developments in mill accessories com- 
prised one of the salient features of the 
exposition. Many booths were devoted 
to this line of commodities, and new 
ideas and applications were in evidence. 
Power-control valves ; safety and release 
valves; bronze, cast-steel, and forged- 
steel valves were displayed by the Con- 
solidated Ashcroft Hancock Co. Valves 
for extreme pressure and temperature 
service were shown by the Crane Co.; 
an interesting part of this exhibit was 
three remote-control valves, controlled 
by electric motor, air motor, and hy- 
draulic cylinder. The Lunkenheimer 
Co. featured a cast-steel, outside screw 
and yoke valve with by-pass; this valve 
is designed for 1,350-lb. working pres- 
sure; to facilitate operation the hand- 
wheel is mounted on an auxiliary shaft 
which is geared to the main stem. In 
addition to a 20-in., motor-operated, 
iron-body valve, Jenkins Bros. had on 
view various types of bronze and iron 
valves, for heavy pressures and rapid 
action. 

Wm. Powell Co. arranged an educa- 
tional display of valves, oilers, lubrica- 
tors, and sundry appliances. A new 
Sarco Co. product, exhibited for the 
first time, was the FT3 type of steam 
trap, suitable for pressures up to 125 
lb. and employing a positively operating 
thermostatic air vent entirely indepen- 
dent of the condensate outlet. Tapered, 
roller bearings suitable for use in 
power-plant equipment were shown by 
the Timken Roller Bearing Co. 


Transmission-Equipment 


A complete range of power-transmis- 
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sion equipment was one of the most 
comprehensive features of the Power 
Show. Belt, rope, chain, and gear 
drives, and various types of speed- 
reducing machinery were displayed. 
Charles Bond Co. demonstrated, by 
means of moving exhibits, the applica- 
tion of various types of gears. Single 
and multiple-strand chain drives, actu- 
ated by electric motors, were shown by 
the Diamond Chain & Mfg. Co. At 
the booth of the Dodge Mig. Corp. a 
wide variety of power - transmission 
equipment was on display. 

The Link-Belt Co. showed, by means 
of a stroboscope, the action of their 
silent-chain drive while running at full 
speed. Various sizes and models of 
speed - reducing transmission featured 
the exhibit of the Morrison Machine 
Co. In its display, the Morse Chain 
Co. showed chain drives, speed-reduc- 
ers, and oiling devices. The Philadel- 
phia Gear Works exhibit included worm 
and spur gears, and speed - reduction 
units. The application of variable-speed 
control to range finishing and a new 
automatic electrical control were shown 
by the Reeves Pulley Co. 


Electrical Appliances 


That electricity plays an important 
part in power engineering was amply 
demonstrated to visitors at the show. 
Mill men were especially interested in 
motors, starters, and fans having textile 
application. The Century Electric Co. 
featured showings of squirrel - cage 
motors and multi-speed motors. Varied 
equipment, illustrating the uses of mer- 
cury switches and neon glow lamps, was 
shown by the Cooper-Hewitt Electric 
Co. Outstanding developments in 
motor control were exhibited by Cutler- 
Hammer, Inc.; a new unbreakable re- 
sistor, a motor-operated valve control, 
automatic starters, and heating units 
were included in the display. 

In the General Electric booth were 
shown one low-speed and two general- 
purpose synchronous motors, a large 
metal-clad switch gear, and a layout of 
supervisory control. Of particular in- 
terest in this booth was a new electric 
gage for measuring the inside diameters 
of holes. In this instrument 0.0001-in. 
variation in the diameter of the hole 


EQUIPMENT 


ower Show 


being tested causes a l-in. movement 
of the ammeter pointer. 

Equipment shown by the Reliance 
Electrical & Engineering Co. included 
squirrel-cage motors; fully enclosed, 
fan-cooled motors, and a motor gen- 
erator mounted on a new-type welded 
base. The Westinghouse Electric & 
Mig. Co, featured a working model of 
the link-grate, multiple-retort stoker, 
and the mechanical-drive turbine. Both 
of these products are of the latest de- 
sign. The turbine is suitable for driv- 
ing circulating pumps, centrifugal boiler- 
feed pumps, and other rotary apparatus ; 
it may be connected to the driven ma- 
chinery either directly, or through the 
medium of reducing gears. 

During the last year outstanding im- 
provements have been made in the de- 
sign and construction of heating, humi- 
difying, and conditioning equipment. 
(he advances in this type of apparatus 
vere shown by several of the exhibitors 
it this year’s exposition. 

The American Blower Corp. dis- 
played a high-velocity unit heater for 
high-, medium-, or low-pressure steam 
ipplications. A_ recently developed 
heater for industrial uses was exhibited 
by the Grinnell Co. The entire line of 
(hermix products was shown by Prat- 
Daniel Corp. This equipment includes 
a plate-type air heater, suitable for 
preventing dyehouse fog; steam-line 
stacks; and a newly designed cinder- 
eliminating and dust-collecting fan pro- 
viding recirculation of the air. This 
system of dust removal may be installed 
between the boiler and stack on either 
new or existing plants. 

The Carrier Engineering Co. dis- 
played, besides equipment for homes and 
theaters, a unit humidifier and five types 
1 Aerofin tube units for heating. 
hese latter included the high-pressure, 
W-pressure, universal (suitable for 
th low and high pressure), small 
oster, and new trombone tubes. 


Recording Instruments 


[Instruments for recording and con- 
ling temperature, pressure, humidity, 
., are gaining increased attention in 
‘ textile industry. At the exposition 
is interest was reflected in the large 
imber of exhibits featuring this type 
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of factory equipment. Recording gages 
and thermometers were shown by the 
American Schaeffer - Budenberg Corp. 
Indicating and recording instruments 
were displayed by the Bristol Co. Of 
particular interest to mill men were a 
new air-operated, thermostatic control 
for dye becks; and a temperature-con- 
trol for rotary gas singers. 

The Foxboro Co. displayed, for the 
first time, a steam flow meter which has 
been designed for simple and accurate 
operation. Self-contained thermostats 
for liquids and air, temperature regula- 
tors for process tanks and heating ducts, 
and self-contained steam and water 
mixers were among the features shown 
by the Fulton Sylphon Co. The exhibit 
of the Moto Meter Gage & Equipment 
Corp. included dial thermometers, pres- 
sure gages, and recording instruments. 
Alfred Suter displayed testing apparatus 
of various types. The Taylor Instru- 
ment Co. had on exhibition automatic 
temperature regulators, indicating and 
recording thermometers, pyrometers, 
gages, etc. Recording, testing, and 
controlling instruments were featured 
by the C. J. Tagliabue Mfg. Co. A 
new automatic device developed by this 
company for use in the tin-weighting of 
silk was explained to textile men; this 
apparatus controls the specific gravity 
of the weighting baths and compensates 
for temperature. Veeder-Root, Inc., 
was exhibiting yardage recorders; pick, 
hank, and thread counters; and similar 
equipment. 


Structural Materials 


Construction materials for buildings, 
machinery, and equipment were well 
represented at this year’s Power Show. 
Commercial forms of monel metal and 
pure nickel, as used for the manufacture 
of vital parts of power-plant equipment, 
were exhibited by the Allen Mfg. Co. 
Heat insulating materials, shown by the 
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Armstrong Cork & Insulation Co. in- 
cluded insulating bricks, and cork and 
corkboard coverings. The display of 
the International Nickel Co. featured 
the use of monel metal in power-plant 
equipment. Johns-Manville, Inc. ex- 
hibited its line of packing and building 
materials. A variety of iron and steel 
commodities, including stainless iron 
sheets and alloy steel, was shown by 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Sons, Inc. Ap- 
plications of “Durimet”—a new, acid- 
resisting steel—were displayed by the 
Duriron Co. 


Chemical Products 


Lubricating oils and greases, deter- 
gents, soot removers, boiler compounds, 
and similar materials necessary to plant 
operation were among the other prod- 
ucts shown at the exposition. E. F. 
Houghton Co. was featuring transmis- 
sion and lubricating service; the pull- 
meter, a device for measuring the effi- 
ciency of belting, was one of the main 
attractions. The application of cleaning 
materials in power-plant engineering 
was emphasized in the exhibit of Oakite 
Products, Inc. A number of new lubri- 
cating products developed during the 
last year were shown by the Texas Co. 
The Permutit Co. had on exhibition a 
model of a water softening and filtering 
equipment, suitable for mill use. This 
company also displayed recording in- 
struments used in power plants. Self- 
contained, mixing units were shown by 
the Mixing Equipment Co., Inc. These 
propeller mixers in both portable and 
fixed-installation types find frequent ap- 
plication in the textile industry. 

The exhibits described are among 
those of special interest to textile execu- 
tives and engineers. These which have 
been enumerated, however, are only a 
small proportion of the many new de- 
velopments in power and engineering 
which were displayed at the exposition. 
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An Up-to-Date Cotton Spinning Room 


NIMATED discussion on a variety 
A of cotton - yarn- making topics 
characterized the Spinners’ Forum 
held under the auspices of the National 
Association of Cotton Manufacturers, 
Nov. 14, at the Boston City Club. There 
were 57 mills represented at the meet- 
ing by one or more spinning executives. 
Both the morning and afternoon ses- 
sions were carefully arranged and well 
conducted, and the discussion did not 
lag at any time. The subjects touched 
upon included spindle speeds, spindles 
per operative, humidity, oil stains, 
roller coverings, end-breakage, one- 
flange versus two-flange rings, long 
drafting, spinning to count, filling wind 
versus warp wind, and bobbin strippers. 
When asked what spindle speeds 
were being used, the following figures 
were given respectively by three spin- 
ners for 40s combed yarn: for 1s 
stock, 9000 to 9500: for 4 stock, 9400: 
and for lye stock, 9200. 

One spinner stated that on the latest- 
model tape-driven frame he is running 
an average of 9200 for both carded and 
combed, but that on the old-model band- 
driven frame he is averaging only 8800. 
Another stated that in spinning 40s 
carded on 1} in. rings he can run his 
spindles at 9500, but that on 13 in. rings 
he has to reduce his speed. A similar 
difference due to the ring was reported 
by another spinner, who stated that on 
the same count and length of stock he 
can run about 8700 with the 13 in. ring 
and 9200 with the 1§ in. ring. 


Spindles Per Operative 


The number of spindles per operative 
was the next topic discussed. It was 
agreed that this depends principally on 
whether or not the spinner is obliged to 
creel her own roving and do her own 
cleaning. One speaker, from a mill in 
which the spinner does all the work, 
stated that ten sides is the limit. An- 
other stated that in his mill, in which 
the spinners only creel the roving and 
piece up the ends, eighteen sides are 
run on 40s varn; the cleaning is done 
by a frame cleaner, Other reports on 


sides or spindles per operative may be 
summarized as follows: 
1248 spindles—spinners do all work 


above rail. 


20) sides—spinners clean and_ take 
care of the rail and guides, and pass 
the boards: cle mers do rest of work. 
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20 sides of warp, 17 or 18 sides of 
filling—about 120 spindles per side on 
filling, and 2400 to 2500 spindles on 
warp; spinners creel; cleaners oil and 
clean rail and beams. 

24 sides—112 spindles to side, 2688 
spindles to operative; spinners put in 
roving, pass the board, and clean rods 
and thread guides; 46 breaks per thou- 
sand. 

20 sides—204 spindles to frame; 
spinners put in roving, pass the board, 
and pick the top clearers four times a 
day; one cleaner for 30 frames cleans 
all top ralls and picks top clearer first 
thing in the morning, and twice a week 
cleans the creels, top and _ bottom; 
sweepers.oil rollers every day; spinners 
put in roving and piece up ends; 
spindle speed for 28s yarn from 4.40- 
hank rovimg is 8600; 40 breaks per 
thousand per hour. 

It was found that nearly 50 per cent 
of the mills represented at the meeting 
are using more than 17 sides of spin- 
ning per operative. Several speakers 
recommend the use of the nomograph 
published on page 51 of the August 24 
issue of TextTite Wortp as an excel- 
lent basis for determining the number 
of spindles an operative can handle. A 
copy of the chart and the article de- 
scribing it was passed around to those 
in attendance. 

The question was raised as to what 
effect frequent changing of counts 
would have on the multi-side system. 
One speaker declared that he can keep 
his sides per spinner constant except on 
very coarse numbers. “The spinner,” 
he remarked, “cannot run the full 2000 
or 2200 spindles when we are using 2} 
to the square, slack twist. On anything 
from 30s up they can run 2200 spindles. 
On 80s to 120s they can run about 
2500.” He explained that when, say, 
his frames had been spinning 40s and 
he suddenly received an order for 20s, 
he would try to balance the work so 
that a spinner would not have all 20s, 
but would have some fine work to com- 
pensate for the 20s. 


Doffing and Cleaning Gangs 
This same speaker explained a 
unique doffing and cleaning system in 
operation at his mill. “We have ten or 
twelve girls who doff the frame,” he 
said. “They clean the entire frame 
while it is being doffed, and it is not 
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cleaned again until it doffs again. We 
did this to eliminate bunches caused by 
cleaning while the frame was running, 
3y doing this we did away with clean- 
ers. The spinners are doing the actual 
spinning, putting in roving and piecing 
up their ends, passing their thread 
boards four times a day, and cleaning 
their own rolls. We could not find a 
system that would work out well where 
the rolls are being cleaned while the 
frames are stopped. It takes our doffers 
two and one-half to three minutes to 
doff and clean a frame. The time taken 
depends on the gang. We have differ- 
ent gangs in different sections, and 
where we have a long section, we have 
twelve doffers to a gang, and where 
there are fewer frames to a section, 
there are only ten. There are 116 
frames in the room where we have the 
twelve girls doffing. That room pro- 
duces on an average 22,000 to 25,000 
lb. a week. 


Spindle Speeds 


“We are running anywhere from 
20s to 140s. Spindle speeds vary ac- 
cording to the count, of course. You 
cannot run all counts at the same 
spindle speed. We run our 20s, soft 
twist, about 2} to the square, around 
5500. When we get up to 40s, 50s, 60s, 
and 70s yarn, we run a speed of about 
8900. On our finer counts where we 
have a warp twist, we run 10,000, but 
we have very little of it. Most of our 
fine-count spinning is soft twist, and 
we keep around the standard 9000 
turns.” 


Uses Three Gangs 


Someone asked this speaker as to 
what happens when the frames are all 
ready to doff at the same time under 
his system of doffing gangs? 

“We have three gangs of doffers,” 
he replied. “All the frames are not 
ready to be doffed at the same time. If 
we see in one of our rooms that we 
are going to have a lot of frames come 
up together, we take a gang out of the 
other room until we are caught up, and 
later in the day they may have to help 
the other fellow. We have three gangs 
to doff about 86,000 spindles, and we 
have to shift those three gangs around. 

“There are times when all the frames 
do come up practically all together, but 
it can be straightened out. Sometimes 
we have to start doffing fifteen or 
twenty minutes before it is time to doff. 
There are twelve girls and a_ boss 
doffer, who runs the gang, and he has 
charge of keeping the frames going. 
This is his job. If he does not keep 
the frames going, we have to follow 
him up. But it is a case of shifting the 
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gangs around to take care of the 
frames as they come up. We do have, 
at times, some frames stopped, but for 
a very short time, because the speed at 
which the gang works does not permit 
the frames to be stopped for any length 
of time.” 

Another spinner inquired as to how 
his gang pieces up the frame after it is 
doffed ? 

“The girls have a little basket 
strapped around their waists on a little 
belt,” the speaker replied. ‘They go to 
the end of the frame and pick the bob- 
bins out of the boxes at the end of the 
frame. They put enough bobbins in 
their baskets to doff their section of the 
frame. Then they go in and doff; and 
afterward do the cleaning, piece up 
their ends, and leave the frame. Each 
one pieces up the number of spindles 
she doffs. If any girls gets behind, the 
boss doffer helps her out and keeps 
them all together all the time. One 
girl may have a lot of ends down, or 
she may be a little slower than the 
others. The boss doffer is not counted 
in the twelve.” 


Humidity, Oil, and Coverings 


In discussing humidity several of the 
spinners were of the opinion that 45 
or 50% is better than 60 or 65%. 
Others, who stated that they are using 
the central-station type of humidifier, 
declared that they are running 65%. 
A vote showed that two of those pres- 
ent are running 45%; eight, 50%; 15, 
55%; nine, 60% ; and 13, 65%. 

The matter of preventing oil stains at 
the spinning frame was discussed. One 
spinner stated that he uses a little flan- 
nel between the middle and back rolls 
that absorbs the oil and prevents its 
running on the roll. He uses a non- 
fluid oil on the front roll. Another 
puts vaseline on each end and in the 
center of the rolls, and stated that it 
lasts for a considerable time and af- 
fords sufficient lubrication. Several 
stated that they use the non-fluid oils. 

In discussing roll coverings, many 
expressed themselves as in favor of 
cork. It was stated that the cork com- 
position used today is much better than 
that which was originally introduced to 
he industry. 

With reference to the Casablancas 

ng-drafting system, it was stated that 

ill coverings of black calfskin, sheep- 

kin, and cork are giving satisfactory 

sults, even with hard twists. One 
inner said that he is trying cork rolls 
the middle and back, and black calf- 
kin in the front, with the idea that the 
rk rolls will wear for a long time. 
I'nd-breakage tests formed an inter- 
ting part of the discussion. Some 


The accompanying article is a digest of the report just 
issued by the National Association of Cotton Manufac- 


turers describing the Spinners’ Forum held under its 


auspices on Nov. 14 at Boston. The delay in publishing 


an account of this meeting is due to the fact that the 


association prefers not to have its monthly overseers’ 


forums, of which this was one, discussed in the press 


until its own reports are issued. 


The meeting was well 


attended and many interesting opinions were advanced. 


speakers stated that they ran continual 
tests; others that they conducted them 
monthly or weekly ; and others that they 
conducted them only at irregular in- 
tervals. As to the percentage of ends 
down which are classed as being of un- 
known cause, one man reported 30 to 
60%; another, 20 to 25%; a third, 
60%; and a fourth, 77%. 

The following breakages per thou- 
sand spindles per hour were reported 
by various speakers: 35 on 22s carded, 
lv in. stock; 45 to 50 on 40s warp 
(filling a little higher) ; 8 to 15 on 14s 
warp; less than 30 on 40s combed; 11 
on 36s, 2.50 to the square; 16 on 40s 
warp. 


One- and Two-Flanged Rings 


Considerable difference of opinion 
was found on the question of whether 
two-flanged rings are more desirable 
than one-flanged. One speaker stated 
that he had used 1 double-flanged rings 
for twelve years, had turned them over 
five years ago, and now finds them still 
in good condition. These rings were 
on three-lug holders, and in turning 
them he did not break over one or two 
per frame on an average. Others re- 
ported that with 2-in. rings on three- 
lug holders, when the rings were put 
back it was impossible to get them to 
bear on all three lugs. Another stated 
that he had no trouble in turning the 
2-in. rings when he took them out with 
a fine screwdriver. One spinner re- 
marked that turning the rings is not 
satisfactory when inexperienced help is 
used. 


Long Drafting 


In the lengthy discussion of long 
drafting nothing particularly new was 
brought out. Some were more or less 
dissatisfied with their installations; 
others were highly pleased. Mention was 
made of the increased dirt resulting and 
the necessity for taking care of it. Some 
find that long drafting gives a lower 
breaking strength; others, that it gives 
a higher. The principal advantage 
stressed was the elimination of a card- 
room process. 

It was found that eleven out of the 
57 mills represented at the meeting are 
using long draft. 

Drafts on the Le Blan-Roth and Ca- 
sablancas systems ranging from 18 to 
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25 were reported. One spinner stated 
that he has 50,000 spindles making 60s 
yarn with a draft of 23.75. Another re- 
ported that he is successfully running 
40s slack-twist broadcloth on long draft 
with 4 to the square; and another that 
he is running 3.80 to the square with 
3-hank roving. 

It was recommended by one spinner 
that mills having trouble with cockled 
yarn in their long drafting should adopt 
cork rolls. Another recommended that 
for at least the Casablancas system the 
twist in the roving should be as small 
as it is possible to have it. Correcting 
twist and maintaining proper tension 
in the card room, he said, will prevent 
the variation in breaking strength of 
the yarn which some spinners experi- 
ence. 


Pounds to the Grain 


One spinner had a suggestion to 
make in regard to expressing breakage 
in terms which would afford means for 
comparison. “How do you know exactly 
what yarn is referred to?” he asked. 
“Why not call the break so many pounds 
to the grain that it weighs? Then you 
know what you are talking about.” 

This suggestion won the approval of 
another speaker. “If this system could 
be adopted of multiplying the break 
times the actual size,” he said, “you will 
have a standard figure to work on. The 
lighter your yarn, of course, the higher 
number and the lower your breakage 
will be, but multiply them together and 
they will average up. We are figuring 
all our breaks on a break constant. We 
cannot always spin exactly on the num- 
ber. We are likely to be anywhere 
from one to two on either side. If you 
will multiply your break times your 
size, you will get a break constant that 
will always tell you the truth. If you 
can get a break constant around 1,700 
or 1,800, which means about 60 lb. per 
break on 28}, or something like that, 
then you can go either side of that, 
but you will still stay around 1,700 
or 1,800. Of course, one number will 
make quite a variation in the constant, 
but it will give you a very fair way of 
comparison.” 


Spinning to Count 


The oft-debated question of how close 
it is possible to spin to a given number 
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was raised at the meeting. One stated 
that a half number either side should 
be maintained, adding that he would 
“like to keep filling about two or three 
numbers lighter and give the benefit 
ta the work.” 

Some large purchasers, it was pointed 
out, are insisting on a tolerance of plus 
or minus 3%, which requires spinning 
very closely. It means that the yarn 
must be uniformly conditioned before 
testing. The effect of such processes as 
mercerizing, bleaching, and gassing on 
yarn count after spinning was brought 
up, but it was felt that the question 
under consideration pertained more to 
a spinner’s ability to approach the num- 
ber he is ordered to spin. One speaker 
felt that a man should be able to spin 
within 5% of the number; another, that 
10% was close enough. Tire-fabric 
mills complained that they are required 
to spin within 1%, and sometimes 
within 0.5% 


Warp Wind vs. Filling Wind 


The next discussion was on the rela- 
tive merits of a warp wind and filling 
wind. Some of the comments may be 
abstracted as follows: “A good warp 


wind will give you more yards.”—“I 
prefer filling wind for very soft twist.” 
—‘On the automatic spooler you cannot 
use filling wind.”—‘You can _ spool 
cheaper from filling wind.”—"I beg 
to differ; on warp wind I do not see 
why you cannot run just as fast on the 
spooling if you have the right kind of 
wind.” 

One speaker discussed the application 
of the two winds to his automatic spool- 
ing in some detail. He said: “We have 
pulled off 1,200 yd. a minute. That is 
what the machine builders advocate. I 
can spool filling wind at 620 with it 
running very well, but it is not saving 
anything in the spooling, except that 
you get about 6% more yarn on a filling 
bobbin because your barrel is smaller 
and you can run your bobbin longer. 
We changed from a 73-in. bobbin to 
84, and from a diameter of t# down to 
3. We use the same size of ring. Nat- 
urally, we got more yarn on a bobbin 
and that is where the saving comes in. 

“In the spinning, it runs 50% better. 
That is another thing to consider. You 
save about 22% on waste, because when 
the warp bobbin is snarled up on the 


(Continued on page 125) 


Franklinshire Patent Decision 





Judge Dickinson Says 


Patent 


PHILADELPHIA. 

UDGE DICKINSON of the U. S. 

District Court has handed down a 
decision which invalidates the Franklin- 
shire design patent No. 1,690,775. 
Manufacturers in all sections have been 
awaiting a decision in this case which 
was regarded as a “key” one for the 
textile industry. 

Benjamin F. Miller, president and 
treasurer of the Franklinshire Worsted 
Mills, has already announced that an 
appeal will be taken from the decision. 
He said: “We are firm in the belief that 
our patent embodies all the features of 
novelty, utility and invention and firmly 
believe that the patent presents a result 
new in the art of weaving. We feel 
certain that there was an error in the 
finding of the Court and that the higher 
Court will rightly determine the validity 
of our contention.” 

The case concerned letters patent 
issued Nov. 6, 1928, to Frederick R. 
Elston, who is superintendent of the 
Franklinshire Worsted Mills and 
assignor of the plaintiff in the case, who 
was Benjamin F. Miller, head of the 
Franklinshire concern. The application 
to the Court stated the invention “re- 
lates to a woven material and particu- 
larly to a mottled appearance” produced 
in the cloth covered by the patent. 


Patent the Only Issue 


The decision states that all of the 
claims of the application were rejected, 
except one, which was allowed only 
after its scope had been restricted to 
very narrow limits. In the mind of the 
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Invalid 


Court the only question involved was 
one of validity, infringement not being 
in controversy, the Court admitting that 
the “reason for this is that the question 
of the validity of this patent is deemed 
by the trade to be of great importance.” 

While Mr. Miller brought action 
against a clothing concern, trading as 
M. Schwartz & Sons, who purchased 
goods which, it was claimed, violated 
the Franklinshire patent in reality, it 
was a question that concerned primarily 
manufacturers not only of woolen and 
worsted fabrics, but other textile ma- 
terials. The principle of the case is ap- 
plicable to other fabrics besides wor- 
steds. For this reason manufacturers 
have awaited the decision with interest 
and will follow the matter to its con- 
clusion if an appeal is taken. 

The Court stated that the “mottled” 
effect of the Franklinshire patent was 
present in other fabrics in the market. 
The patent application stated that the 
methods in use to produce this effect 
were by “twisting strands of different 


colors” or by “dyeing” the fabric. “The 
patentee’s thought was that he could 


produce the same effect by a combina- 
tion of weave with different threads of 
different colors and he found that he 
could do it by the use of the combina- 
tion of the patent.” 

The line of thought was “that al- 
though the followers of art had the 
whole field of possible cloth combina- 
tions upon which to call, that if one 
fell upon a particular combination, the 
benefit of which the trade did not have 
before, and which was of real value, the 
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discoverer might well be thought to 
have invented something in the patent- 
able sense because it possessed utility 
and novelty.” 


Would Play “Havoc” 


The considerations in the opposing 
view were to the effect the patentee had 
done nothing more than other designer: 
are doing every day, which is to try 
different combinations until an accept 
able result is obtained in the fabric and 
that if he is granted a patent upon a 
particular combination then patents 
must be granted for all other combina- 
tions, which the Court held would play 
havoc with the entire textile industry. 

The Court stated that it is common 
practice for one manufacturer to adopt 
designs of fabrics which his competitors 
had found to meet a ready sale and out- 
side of the patent and trade mark laws 
and the law of unfair competition, such 
practice is not unlawful. The decision 
went on to state that there was no justi- 
fication for the finding the Court was 
asked to make, that the patentee had 
found the combination that he had pat- 
ented. 

The Court found itself unable to ac- 
cept the reasoning of the Patent Office 
for the grant of a monopoly in the 
manufacture of such cloth. It stated that 
the result obtained in the “mottled” 
cloth was “not new” although plaintiff 
argued that a definite mottle was ob- 
tained not by the use of twisted thread 
or by dyeing but in the more economical 
way outlined in the claim. 

This was not acknowledged by the 
Court which stated that “cloth had been 
produced which had the appearance so 
like that of twisted thread that only an 
expert could recognize the difference 
and he knew of it not from any differ- 
ence in appearance but by a close in- 
spection of the weave and picking apart 
of the threads. In this respect there is 
no difference between fabrics of the old 
art and that of the patent.” 


Not Answer to Piracy 


Manufacturers testifying admitted 
that fabrics which to the eye were so 
like that of the patent that they could 
be termed identical, had been manu- 
factured for many years. The Court 
said: “Our finding is that the patentee 
did what thousands of times had been 
done before, hit upon a make of fabric 
which had the kind of mottled appear- 
ance and was made in the way which 
suited his purpose and in this sense was 
his special make of fabric. That the 
plaintiff should resent the putting of the 
same thing upon the market by others 
can be understood. 

“The manufacturers of other special 
makes of fabrics have doubtless the 
same resentment when their fabrics are 
‘pirated’ as they often are, by the plain- 
tiff and others but in neither case is 
there a just claim to a monopoly pro- 
tected by law. The conclusion reached 
is that the letters patent on which this 
bill is based are invalid for lack of in- 
vention, and the bill should be dis- 
missed.” 





Textile Industry Well Represented 


at Conference of Business Leaders 


in Washington 


roads have been leading to Wash- 

ington. Wall Street, having sub- 
sided to a condition of normal activity, 
has yielded its position on the front 
pages of the daily press to news from 
the national capitol. 

\s a climax to the series of con- 
ferences which President Hoover held 
with leaders in the major groups of our 
national economic life, came the meet- 
ing Thursday of this week at the head- 
quarters of the Chamber of Commerce 
oi the United States. At the request of 
the President, the call for this meeting 
was issued to manufacturers and dis- 
tributors, through their trade associa- 
tions, by Julius Barnes and William 
Butterworth, chairman and president, 
respectively, of the U. S. Chamber. 

The purpose of the conference, as 
outlined in the telegraphic invitations 
sent to business leaders, was to con- 
sider “voluntary and cooperative action 
between the several lines of business 
and between business and Government 
agencies in the interest of progress in 
|! sound directions.” 

lt was hoped that, from this con- 
ierence, there might be developed a 
plan for continuing action—in other 
words, the formation of a _ business 
council which would accept the respon- 
sibility placed upon business itself by 
the President. As this issue went to 
press before the close of the meeting, 
information was not available as to 
the type or personnel of such advisory 
council as might be set up. 


[ vesssi the last few weeks, all 


Government and Business 


The Government joined officially in 
ie conference through the presence of 
‘resident Hoover, who opened the meet- 
ng with an address which was broad- 
ist throughout the nation, and of 
ecretary of Commerce Lamont, Assist- 
it Secretary of Commerce Klein and 
ther officials. The real job, however, 
is left to representatives of the manu- 
‘turing and distributing groups who 
tended. 
lt is significant that the conference was 
t called to deal merely with immediate 
‘blems but to consider the question of 
preservation of the normal economic 
ance over the broad future. This 
ught was emphasized in the letters 
ch followed the telegraphic invita- 
1s, extracts from which follow: 
lhe preliminary conferences which the 


President held with individual business 
leaders indicate a situation that has no 
fundamental weakness. Indeed the absence 
of weak factors and the presence of strong 
ones constitute tribute to the high stand- 
ards and wise practices of American busi- 
ness men. There are no burdensome stocks 
of commodities, and this is owing to far- 
sighted manufacturing plans and to pru- 
dent merchandising efforts, aided by strik- 
ing efficiency in transportation. With no 
commodity price inflation there is no 
menace of inventory losses. There is a 
strong banking situation with enlarged 
reservoirs of credit available for industry 
and commerce on reasonable terms. Weak 
spots which have heretofore existed in 
American industry are showing signs of 
improvement. 

“American industry generally is approach- 
ing the close of one of the most active 
and prosperous years in its history. The 
problem now is, fortunately, not one of 
starting a stalled machine, but of facilitat- 
ing a present momentum on which employ- 
ment and earnings and buying power have 
arisen to high levels. It is our belief that 
proven ability in practical business leader- 
ship can define weak spots and bring for- 
ward remedial measures, and thus justify a 
high spirit of confidence and enterprise.” 


In preparation for practical steps 
based on accurate information, each 
representative of production or dis- 
tribution circles invited to the meeting 
was requested to submit an analysis of 
the strong and weak spots in his par- 
ticular field, with particular reference 
to (1) the present situation in com- 
parison with the situation this time last 
year; (2) prospects for the next six 
months, with comparison with the cor- 
responding period of this year. 


Textile Industry Well Represented 


The leading organizations in the tex- 
tile industry were invited to be repre- 
sented at Thursday’s conference. At 
the time of going to press, the follow- 
ing list was available of men and 
organizations in this field who were 
represented there: 

American Cotton Manufacturers 
ciation, Charlotte, N. C. 

American Lace Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Bridgeport, Conn. 

Associated Knit Underwear Manufactur- 
ers of America, Utica, N. Y. 

Association of Cotton Textile Merchants 
of New York; S. R. Glassford, president. 

Albert F. Bemis, chairman, Bemis Bros. 
Bag Co., Boston. 

Converters’ Association, New York. 

Cotton Manufacturers Association of 
North Carolina, Charlotte, N. C. 


Asso- 
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Charles Cheney, president, National 
Industrial Conference Board, New York. 

Cotton-Textile Institute, New York; 
Walker D. Hines, chairman of board. 

Cotton Yarn Merchants Association, 
Philadelphia. 

John E. Edgerton, president, National 
Association of Manufacturers, New York. 

Thomas Ewing, Jr., vice-president, Alex- 
— Smith & Sons Carpet Co., Yonkers, 

Institute of Carpet Manufacturers of 
America, Washington, D. C.; Irving S. 
Paull, president. 

John A. Law, president, Saxon Mills, 
Spartanburg, S. C 

John S. Lawrence, Lawrence & Co., Bos- 
ton. 

James R. MacColl, president, Lorraine 
Mig. Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 

George McFadden, George H. McFadden 
& Bro., Philadelphia. 

National Association of Cotton Manu- 
facturers, Boston; Lincoln Baylies, presi- 
dent. 

National Association of Hosiery & 
Underwear Manufacturers, New York; 
John Nash McCullaugh, managing director. 

National Association of Finishers of 
Cotton Fabrics, New York; W. L. Pierce, 
president. 

National Association of Wool 
Manufacturers, Franklin, Mass. 

National Association of Wool Manufac- 
turers, Boston; Franklin W. Hobbs, presi- 
dent and Walter Humphreys, secretary. 

National Knitted Outerwear Association, 
New York. 

Andrew G. Pierce, president, American 
Woolen Co., Boston. 

Rayon Institute of America, New York. 

Arthur W. Shuttleworth, vice-president, 
Mohawk Carpet Mills, Amsterdam, N. Y. 

Silk Association of America, New York; 
Paul C. Debry, vice-president. 

John A. Sweetser, president, Bigelow 
Sanford Carpet & Rug Co., New York. 

Wool Blanket Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Albany, N. Y. 

Wool Institute, Inc., New York; A. D. 
Whiteside, president. 


Fiber 


Business Press Represented 


The following represented the busi- 
ness press at Thursday’s meeting: 


Malcolm Muir, president, McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Co., New York, representing 
Associated Business Papers, Inc., of which 
he is past president. 

Norman Shidle, directing editor, Chilton 
Class Journal Co., Philadelphia, represent- 
ing National Conference of Business Paper 
Editors as vice-president. 

Douglas G. Woolf, managing editor, 
TEXTILE Wokr_p, invited as past president 
of National Conference of Business Paper 
Editors. 
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A Question—and an Answer 





Subscriber Asks Why TExTILE WorxLD 
*“‘Preaches Doctrine of Lower Prices” 


Editor, TEXTILE Wor Lp: 

We have been subscribers of your pub- 
lication and its rather constant readers for 
a good many years. We regard the TEx- 
TILE Wor pb as the leading and most rep- 
resentative of all similar textile publica- 
tions. 

We were this week very much interested 
in reading your article “Cotton Barometers 
Point Downward,” and especially the para- 
graph on page 79—“Yarns Likely to De- 
cline.” 

We recognize clearly enough the urgent 
necessity of spinners being impressed with 
the importance of balancing production 
with consumption. This doctrine has been 
preached, if we may use the expression, 
through our Yarn Merchants Association 
for many months. If it 1s proper for us to 
inquire, we would like to know what for- 
ward-looking, constructive purpose 1s 
served by preaching a doctrine of lower 
prices and making concrete suggestions 
that yarn is apt to decline 4c. per pound? 

It may be possible that more buyers 
than spinners of yarn will read this state- 
ment and it seems to us that an article of 
this kind is bound to have an acutely de- 
pressing effect upon the yarn buying trade 
in general, and it seems to us definitely at 
variance with the stimulating, constructive 
efforts that are being so actively made 
from Washington. 

Our house regretted very much that this 
article was published, and assuming that 
our point of view may be narrow and limi- 
ted we would be very glad to know why 
you believe an article of this character 
should be published and what good it will 
probably accomplish. 

A Cotton YARN MERCHANT. 


* * * 


The Answer 
Gentlemen: 

We acknowledge with thanks your 
letter of Nov. 30. We appreciate very 
much your general comments on TEX- 
TILE Wor-pD and also your frankness in 
asking us to explain our reason for 
publishing the article entitled “Cotton 
Barometers Point Downward,” in our 
Nov. 30 issue. 

We do not feel that your point of 
view is necessarily narrow and limited 
because you question this article. As a 
matter of fact, we can thoroughly un- 
derstand that, as a seller of yarn, you 
would be somewhat upset to read in a 
textile publication a statement that yarn 
prices would probably move downward 
during the next few months, perhaps 
declining about 4c. 

First of all, in explanation, let us tell 
you what the Textile World Analyst, as 
edited by Dr. Haney, of New York Uni- 
versity, aims to do. As an economist, he 
views the textile industry from the out- 
side, without any preconceived notions 
as to its trends and without any affiia- 
tions which might tend to bias him 
one way or the other. He accumulates 
all valuable data on prices, production, 
consumption and other essential factors ; 
weighs them in proportion to the cur- 
rent general business outlook and in 
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comparison with similar past periods in 
the history of the individual industry 
concerned ; and draws certain deductions 
from this factual analysis. We place no 
restrictions upon Dr. Haney. He is 
perfectly free to make such deductions 
as he sees fit. Before we engaged his 
services several years ago, we investi- 
gated his background and ability very 





TEXTILE CALENDAR 


Golden Fleece Fabric and Fash- 
ion Review, Ritz Carlton Hotel, 
New York, week of Jan. 6, 1930. 

Silk Association of America, 
58th Annual Dinner, Hotel Astor, 
New York City, Jan. 16, 1930. 


fe 


International Exposition, Textile 
Exhibitors Association, Mechanics 
Building, Boston, Mass., April 28- 
May 3, 1930. 


Knitting Arts Exhibition, Com- 
mercial Museum, Philadelphia. 
May 12-16, 1930. 


National Association of Hosiery 


and Underwear Manufacturers, 
Annual Meeting, Philadelphia, 
May 14, 1930. ‘ 


National Knitted Outerwear As- 
sociation, Annual Meeting, To- 
ronto, Canada, June, 1930. (Exact 
date not yet set.) 


2, 
—Ko— 


Ninth Southern Textile Exposi- 
tion, Textile Hall, Greenville, S. C., 
Oct. 20-25, 1930. 





carefully and were impressed with the 
fact that he was capable of doing just 
this sort of an impartial job for our 
industry; since he has been connected 
with our editorial staff in this capacity, 
he has proven to us that our judgment 
was a sound one. 

Naturally, it is often true—and under- 
standably so—that his statements do not 
entirely agree with those made by our 
market editors who must draw their 
conclusions from opinions received in 
the trade and from their own judgment 
of the worth of such opinions. We feel, 
however, that the presentation of an 
impartial survey by an economist plus 
the presentation of market opinion by 
our editorial writers, makes a combina- 
tion which represents the right type of 
editorial service. 

In connection with the case to which 
you refer, Dr. Haney was partly influ- 
enced by comparing the present situa- 
tion with that which existed late in 1926. 
His deduction was that, providing the 
same set of conditions continued, the 
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result would be a decline, possibly about 
4c. This was largely based on knowl- 
edge of what happened at the end of 
1926 and the early part of 1927—which 
you undoubtedly will remember. 

The constructive feature of such an 
analysis is that he emphasizes the fact 
that this set of conditions can be 
changed by the application of intelli- 
gence, courage and co-operation. In 
other words, he is driving home to spin- 
ners the necessity of the keenest sort of 
supervision at this time when the finan- 
cial situation is necessarily uncertain. | 
is just this sort of service which the 
Association of Cotton Textile Mer- 
chants and the Cotton-Textile Institute 
are trying to render through the presen- 
tation of monthly statistics on produc- 
ion, stocks, and unfilled orders of cotton 
goods. Many of their reports are de- 
cidedly pessimistic, if one cares to ana- 
lyze them, but they are of real service 
in guiding a manufacturer to plan his 
production policies for the immediate 
future. 

We feel that the time passed long 
ago when a business publication could 
render service by maintaining an arti- 
ficial atmosphere of optimism and buoy- 
ancy when conditions did not warrant 
such an atmosphere. We feel that the 
editorial staff of a business publication 
today has to present the facts and inter- 
pret them, “letting the chips fall where 
they may.” 

We are extremely glad to get the type 
of question which you put up to us. 
It is heartening to an editor to know 
that the readers of his publication take 
enough interest in that publication to 
analyze its editorial content, even 
though their reaction may be one of 
disapproval of the editor’s practice. 

If there is any point in this explana- 
tion which is not clear to you or if you 
would care to present your viewpoint 
further, we should be most glad to get 
such reaction from you. We think and 
hope that we are right in our general 
editorial policy but we certainly are not 
in an air-tight compartment, impervious 
to suggestions and criticisms from the 
outside.—Editor, TextrLe Wor tp. 





Major Hallam Resigns 
Secretaryship of 
Canadian Textile Bodies 


Toronto, Ont., CANADA.—F. Fing- 
land, of the head office staff of the 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, 
this city, will carry on the secretarial 
work of the Canadian Woolen & Knit 
Goods Manufacturers Association, and 
the Silk Association of Canada, until a 
successor is appointed to Major Doug- 
las Hallam. Major Hallam has re- 
signed to accept a responsible position 
with Dominion Woolen & Worsteds, 
Ltd., Hespler, Ont. 





Recent Wool Prices at Seatle 


SEATTLE, WAsH. — Quotations for 
wool, at latest reports are: Full wool 
sheep pelts $1 and $2; medium valley 
wool 30c. and braid valley wool 27c.; 
eastern Washington wool 18c. to 22c. 


Have You Voided Your 


Fire Insurance Policy? 





Manufacture of Cotton Bats 
V oided Insurance on Woolen Mill 


By Leslie Childs 


HE question of when, and under 

what circumstances, a change in the 
use of a mill or factory will constitute 
such an increase in the hazard as to ren- 
der insurance covering such business 
void, is one of peculiar interest to tex- 
tile manufacturers in general. The sub- 
ject is one of many angles, and though 
it has been the cause of considerable 
litigation, it cannot be covered by the 
statement of a hard and fast rule be- 
cause each case of this kind must 
necessarily be decided in the light of the 
particular facts involved. , 

However, generally speaking, where 
a mill has been insured under a certain 
classification, which forbids an increase 
in the hazard, a change of operations 
that fairly increases the hazard, without 
the consent or waiver of the insurance 
company, may render the policy void. 
The application of this rule of insurance 
law may be illustrated by a brief review 
of a leading case on this point, which 
arose under the following facts. 

In this case a mill company carried 
a fire insurance policy on its plant that 
insured the property as “water power 
woolen mills and dyehouse.” The policy 
ilso contained a provision which pro- 
vided “that if the hazard was increased 
any means within the control or 
knowledge of the insured, said policy 
should be void.” 

\ loss by fire was suffered, and it 
then developed that the mill had been 
used in manufacturing cotton bats; and 
that the fire in question originated in a 
machine so used. Upon this state of 
the ‘insurance company denied 
liability under its policy, claiming that 

e manufacture of cotton bats, without 

permission, constituted an increase 

the hazard which would render the 
licv void. In reviewing the evidence 
court said in part: 

‘It is beyond controversy that, in 

ler to make cotton bats with any 

‘ree of safety, the work should be 

ne in a fireproof building or apart- 

nt, and that the building in which the 

‘ton bats in question were manufac- 
red, . . . was not fireproof. ; 
Counsel contend, however, that the 
perty was insured as ‘woolen mills,’ 

that it is usual in the conduct of 
h mills to manufacture cotton bats, 
ton yarns, or fabrics composed of 
h wool and cotton, in connection with 

manufacture of woolen goods gen- 
lly. There is evidence in the record 
he effect that at least in some woolen 
ls there were also manufactured cot- 

goods and cotton fabrics, but the 
dence to our minds is conclusive that 
ianufacturing plant which manufac- 
es cotton bats exclusively is not and 


1acts 


cannot come within the designation of 
a woolen mill.” 

Following the above review of the 
question in hand, and a finding that at 
the time of the fire the mill was being 
used exclusively for the manufacture 
of cotton bats, the court directed its at- 
tention to the question of whether or not 
this would void the policy. 

In this connection it was said: 

“We think no one will question the 
right of any woolen mill also to use 





A company which insured “water 
power, woolen mills and dye 
house” against loss by fire failed 
to collect on its policy because the 
mill was being operated on cotton 
bats, when the fire occurred, the 
court ruling that such manu- 
facture constituted an increase in 
the hazard, and, lacking consent 
of the insurance company, ren- 
dered the policy void. 

This is an exceptional -case, but 
it illustrates the wisdom of either 
taking out fire insurance policies 
that are broad enough to cover 
all probable contingencies, or se- 
curing the insurance company’s 
consent to anything not specifically 
covered by the policy that might 
be interpreted as an uninsured 
hazard. at 


cotton in its mill, and so long as the 
hazard is not materially increased, 
which is always a question of fact, the 
use of cotton in connection with wool 
could not be objected to; but when, as 
in this case, the mill is practically turned 
into a powder magazine, the insurer has 
a right to insist upon the conditions of 
the policy that the hazard shall not be 
materially increased by the insured with 
impunity. .* (338 Pae. G3.) 

In conclusion, after passing upon 
other points not material here, the court 
affirmed a judgment in favor of the in- 
surance company that had been rendered 
by the lower court. Holding, as out- 
lined in the opinion, that, in view of the 
terms of the policy, the turning of the 
woolen mill over to the manufacture of 
cotton bats, without a waiver or per- 
mission from the insurance company, 
rendered the policy, which was on 
a “woolen mill,” void, because of 
the material increase in the hazard. A 
material change in the operation of a 
textile mill or factory, which clearly 
increases the hazard, should not be made 
in the absence of a realignment of the 
insurance policies carried so that they 
will positively cover the risk. 
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Galbraith Heads 
Spiral Knit Guild 


Representatives of ten leading spiral 
knit hosiery mills met Wednesday in 
New York to complete details for or- 
ganization of the Spiral Knit Guild, 
plans for which were announced in 
TEXTILE Wortp on Nov. 23. The 
group elected officers and discussed 
plans for the setting up of a trade- 
marked» name under which member 
firms will sell their fine gauge spiral 
knit stockings. 

Daniel L. Galbraith, president of 
American Textiles, Inc., of Bay City, 
Mich., was unanimously chosen presi- 
dent of the new organization. Other 


. executive officers elected are Fred West- 


cott, of Westcott Hosiery Mills, Dalton, 
Ga., first vice-president; Thomas W. 
Buck, Thomas W. Buck Hosiery Co., 
Philadelphia, second vice-president; H. 
E. Katzenmoyer, Fisher Hosiery Co., 
Reading, Pa., secretary, and Joseph S. 
Lerch, Laurel Hosiery Co., Reading, 
-a., treasurer. 

The newly elected directors of the 
organization are J. Harvey Wilson, G. 
L. Westcott, Thomas W. Buck, A. 
Straus, Jr., F. Y. Kitzmiller, Joseph S. 
Lerch, H. E. Shoaf, G. B. Smith, H. E. 
Katzenmoyer and Mr. Galbraith. 

The following are members: West- 
cott Hosiery Mills, Dalton, Ga.; Miller- 
Smith Hosiery Mills, Chattanooga, 
Tenn.; Richmond Hosiery Mills, Ross- 
ville, Ga.; Thomas W. Buck Hosiery 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; American Tex- 
tiles, Inc., Bay City, Mich.; Archer 
Hosiery Mills, Columbus, Ga.; F. Y. 
Kitzmiller Hosiery Co., Fisher Hosiery 
Co., Laurel Hosiery Co., Reading Pa., 
Shoaf-Sink Hosiery Mill Co., Lexing- 
ton, N. C. 





Textile Progress Report Read 
at Annual Meeting of A.S.M.E. 


The annual meeting of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers was 
held Dec. 2 to 6 at the Engineering 
Societies Building, New York. The tex- 
tile session, held Friday, was presided 
over by Edwin H. Marble, chairman. 

The annual progress report on textile 
manufacturing was presented by McRea 
Parker, vice-chairman of the Textile 
Division. A paper entitled “General De- 
sign and Operating Features of Range 
or In-Train Drive for Finishing 
Plants,” was presented by W. S. Brown, 
of F. P. Sheldon & Son, Providence. 

The progress report stated that dur- 
ing the year textile-mill owners have 
advanced considerably in the adoption 
of better machinery and more scientific 
methods, and that there has been an in- 
creased demand for trained men from 
textile and engineering schools. Details 
were given in the report of improved 
humidity control, preparation of fabrics, 
carding, spinning, weaving, bleaching, 
dyeing, finishing, and knitting. The re- 
port will be published in full in next 
week’s issue of TEXTILE Wor LD. 
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Lubricating Comb Box on a Card at 
Langley (S. C.) Mills 


REAKDOWNS, with _ resulting 

interruptions to production, the 

early wearing out of machines in 
whole or in part, and the expense for 
renewals, cost American industry many 
billions of dollars annually. The textile 
industry pays its share of this national 
tax on carelessness, in spite of the fact 
that the textile industry also pays more 
for lubrication than necessary. 

Textile men are only too familiar 
with the difficulties arising form lubri- 
cation in the past. Pouring oil into 
oil holes has not only failed to forestall 
many common bearing troubles, but it 
has also resulted in dirty machinery, 
dirty floors, spoilage of yarns, and an 
increased fire hazard. 

The lubrication system based upon 
the high-pressure idea offers all of the 
advantages of forcing a_ semi-solid 
lubricant into bearings and keeping this 
lubricant from going anywhere else. 
Furthermore, the most modern equip- 
ment for high-pressure lubrication 
handles the lubricant from its original 
barrel to the bearing without any ex- 
posure, even to daylight. Consequently 
all muss, spillage, and waste are 
eliminated and the lubricant is kept 
clean and in perfect condition to do 
its work. 

The average results of this lubrica- 
tion syste, in mills where it has re- 
ceived thorough tests, are more than 
50% reduction in lubrication costs, 
with at least 75% reduction in bearing 
failures and elimination of product 
spoilage due to lubricant contamination. 


lows: Threaded high-pressure fittings 
are installed in channels formerly oc- 
cupied by various types of grease cups 
and oilers. Drive fittings are swedged 
permanently into open oil holes. Hence, 
all bearings are equipped for a unified 
lubrication system. 

The lubricant used is a semi-solid 
oil containing no fillers or substances 
that will harden or turn rancid in the 
bearings. The lubricant is made of a 
good mineral oil combined with high- 
grade animal fats. This lubricant in 
many cases shows unusual lubricating 
qualities because of the “slipperiness” 
of the animal fats. It may be used in 
90% of the bearings commonly lubri- 
cated with fluid oil, yet it stays with 
the bearings and does not dry or 
spatter. Particularly good results have 
been obtained by the use of this lubri- 
cant in comb boxes of carding machines. 

The barrel of lubricant in the oil 
room is never opened, so that there is 
no opportunity for the lubricant to be 
spilled, to become dirty, or to come 
into contact with the operator’s hands. 
Instead, a pump is installed in the top 
of the barrel and each turn of the 
handle pumps a full pound of lubricant 
into a 21-lb. portable transfer tank. 
The transfer tank with the high-pres- 
sure compressor bracketed on its side 
is carried by the workman throughout 


the mill. He carries this adequate 
supply of lubricant and the compressor 
with him in one hand. 


The compressor holds nine ounces of 
lubricant and is filled simply by placing 
its hollow handle over the vertical 
nozzle of the transfer tank and giving 
the handle on the tank one complete 


; ae turn. At his finger tips the workman 
High-Pressure Equipment then has from 2,000 to 5,000 Ib. of 
The system is being applied as fol- Pressure to force the lubricant into 
—- bearings. With one hand he presses 
*Alemite Mfg. Corp., Chicago, Il the compressor against the lubrication 
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igh-Pressure 
Lubrication 


in 
Textile 
Mills 


By J. A. Martz* 





Compressor Gets Into Tight Places 


fittings and each thrust delivers a 
measured amount of lubricant. He puts 
no more or no less lubricant into the 
bearing than it requires. 


It has been reported that with the 
high-pressure system there is a tend- 
ency to over-lubricate bearings, which 
would cause muss and product spoilage. 
This, however, is not a valid objection, 
because the high-pressure compressor 
can be adjusted to deliver less than 
the normal amount of lubricant per 
stroke if necessary. Furthermore, t! 
mill superintendent or overseer must 
realize that lubricant should be applied 
only one-fourth to one-sixth as ofte' 
as with the old oil can. This is a 
important saving, both in labor and 
lubricant, that he should be preparé 
to take advantage of. Bearings th: 











Lubricating a Warper at Woodside 
Cotton Mills 





Pressure-Lubrication Fitting on Drying 
Can at Cannon Mills 


rmerly were oiled daily are lubri- 
ated once every week or ten days and 
iachines can be cleaned by blowers 
ecause there is no excess oil to hold 
e lint. 


Many Southern Installations 
[he writer recently visited many 
ills in the South, and secured nu- 
erous photographs and data on high- 
ressure [ubrication installations. At 
e Erlanger Mills, Lexington, N. C., 
ire than 1,000 bearings were equipped 
th high-pressure lubrication fittings 
st year. The system was applied to 
rpers, winders, pickers, spinning 
imes, and opening equipment. The 
of copper tubing makes inconve- 
ntly located bearings easy to reach. 
lhe Myrtle Mills. Gastonia. N. C.., 
orted that high-pressure lubrication 
proved much superior to former 
ethods on spinning frames for front 








Tg es a 


Roll Stand Equipped with High-Pressure Fitting 


steel rollers and loose pulleys, adding 
that the new system would be specified 
on all new machines purchased. 

At the Langley (S. C.) Mills the 
daily cleaning operation has been elim- 


inated by use of the high-pressure 
system. The labor of one man has 


been saved in the picker room due to 


the fact that the new Saco-Lowell 
pickers are equipped with Alemite 
lubrication and are lubricated once a 


week instead of once or twice daily. 
Comb boxes of carding machines in 
daily operation are lubricated once or 
twice a week and show no signs of 
overheating. Nor. is 


any lubricant 
thrown on receiving 


boxes or 


sur- 
rounding parts of the machines. 
At the Cannon Mills, Kannapolis, 


N. C., high-pressure lubrication is 
applied to finishing machinery. The 
results have been substantial savings 
in repairs, as well as reduction in labor 
and cost for lubricants, and the preven 
tion of spoilage of materials. 

At the Woodside Mills, Greenville, 
S. C., one repair man has been elim- 
inated in the warper and spooler de 
partment due to the effectiveness of 
high-pressure lubrication. In addition 
the machines run more smoothly and 
there are fewer irregularities in 
winding. 


Silk and Woolen Mills 


The Read & Lovatt Mfg. Co.. silk 
throwsters, with plants in Wetherly 
and Palmerton, Pa., became interested 
in high-pressure lubrication in 1927. 
Two spinners were equipped as a test, 
which resulted in increased production 
and improved quality of yarn due to 
elimination of dirt and oil and the 
smoother operation of machines. Later. 
30 more machines were equipped, and 
this year the high-pressure system has 
been extended to include more than 
500 machines. The expense for lubri- 
cant has been cut in half. 

Good results have also been obtained 
with high-pressure lubrication in the 
Brampton Woolen Mills, Newport, N. H. 
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Development of Textile 
Fibers in Syria 


Although textile manufacturing in 
Syria until recently was done in the 
most primitive manner, the year 1928 
saw more modern methods being 
adopted particularly in the weaving in- 
dustry, which imported a considerable 
quantity of textile machinery from 
abroad, according to a report from Con- 
sul General J. H. Keeley, Jr., Beirut, 
made public by the Department of Com- 
merce. 

The production of silk cocoons in 
Syria increased from 2,960,000 kilos 
(kilo equals 2.2046 Ibs) in 1926 to 3,- 
185,000 in 1927 and to 3,350,000 in 1928. 
At the end of 1928 the price of Syrian 
raw silk was about $4.71, compared with 
$4.09 at the close of 1927. During 1928 
the Syrian government aided silk grow- 
ers by the free distribution of 10,000 
mulkerry trees. During 1928 Syria ex- 
ported 185,482 kilos of raw silk, with 
a value of $1,373,045, of which 171,368 
kilos, valued at $1,296,582, went to 
France. 

Lebannon has approximately 90 silk- 
reeling establishments, of which four 
have over 100 basins. Efforts are being 
made to improve and modernize the 
equipment of these establishments. 

Cotton growing on a large scale is 
regarded as practicable in Syria, but as 
yet the quantity produced averages only 
about 10,000 bales annually. During the 
last quarter of 1928, a cotton spinning 
mill was built near Tripoli and equipped 
with American machinery. The mill is 
capitalized at $500,000, and its owners 
expect to use Syrian cotton to spin about 
1,600 Ibs. of yarn per 10-hour day. 


Thermoid Rubber Co., Trenton, N. J., 
has completed a new addition to its local 
mill, totaling about 17,800 sq.ft. of floor 
space, and will develop to maximum 
capacity at an early date. With changes 
at the plant and additional equipment, 
the expansion represents an investment 


of more than $100,000. 
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A Practical System for... 





Inspecting and Repairing 


Electrical K.quipment 
... mM Textile Mills 


HE object of this article is to 
show the advantage of proper 
upkeep of electrical equipment in 
textile mills. Close inspection and 
proper methods of maintenance prevent 
many losses of production and large 
repair bills. 


Eliminating Motor Trouble 


li the plant is to be operated without 
motor trouble, the actual condition of 
the motors must be known at all times. 
They must be inspected at regular 
intervals. 

I have a plant in mind that operates 
235 motors, ranging in horsepower from 
4 to 100 on 110, 220, and 550 volts. A 
large majority of these motors are 
3-phase, 60-cycie, 550-volt. This plant 
employs what is known as a plant- 
maintenance man. He is required to 


Form # 249 


Division Date 


Brushes a 


Machinery Inspection Report 


By W.G. Y. 


inspect every machine in the mill, as 
well at the motors and other electrical 
equipment. Several 75-hp. internal- 
resistance motors, which are included 
in the mill equipment, he _ inspects 
monthly, filling out a regular form made 
up especially for these motors. The 
form is shown in Fig. 1. 

The plant maintenance man makes 
this report monthly in duplicate. One 
copy goes to the master mechanic, and 
one to the superintendent. The master 


mechanic fills out the repair ticket 
shown in Fig. 2 
When the repairs have been made, 


the workman fills out the last two di- 
visions of the machine-repair ticket and 
returns it to the master mechanic’s 
office. The master mechanic then okays 
his copy of form No. 249 and turns it 
in to the superintendent’s office for 
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Sf 
Inspector 


Inspection Form for Internal-Resistance Motors 


1929 


filing. The master mechanic then makes 
up his charges from the machine-repair 
tickets against the motor. By this 
method a complete record of the cost of 
repairs is kept for each motor. This 
information is also recorded by symbol 
on the motor-record card. The symbols 
consist of the following letters: 
A. Taken down, cleaned, and 
nished. 
B. Rewound. 
C. Rotor repaired. 
D. Coils cut out. 
E. Bearings repoured. 
F. New leads. 
G. New resistance spools, or repaired. 
H. New Sleeve. 


Var- 


Testing Insulation 


The master mechanic keeps a com- 
plete record of each motor on the form 
K75 (see Fig. 3). Each motor is tested 
every six months, using the Meg in- 
sulation tester. If the test shows the 
insulation to be in such a condition 
that the motor is liable to blow, the 
motor is taken down and rewound with- 
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Fig. 3. Where Complete Record of Each Motor is Kept 


out a loss of production. In a number 
of cases in which the insulation has 
shown up badly by test, the condition 
can be improved by cleaning and re- 
varnishing, and sometimes by renewing 
the leads, thereby saving the cost of 
rewinding and also the loss of produc- 
tion. 

The insulation tester tells a good 
story about the conditions of the motors 
ind is well worth its cost. Besides its 
use for testing the insulation of motors, 

will be found very convenient for 
locating ground. 

On the back of the motor-record card 
is recorded all the data for the switch 
or starting compensator. This card, 
therefore, gives a complete record of 
ill repairs made on both the motor and 
‘compensator. The master mechanic has 

all times a complete story of everv- 
hing that has happened to the motor or 
compensator. He can tell from this 
information just what it has cost to 

aintain them over any period of time. 


Inspecting Switches 


This 


We shall now take up switches. 
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Switch-Inspection 


Sheet 





inspection is made monthly as will be 
seen from the switch-inspection form 
No. 251 (Fig. 4). The form illustrated 
is filled out as an example of what the 
plant-maintenance man might find to 
report. This form is made in duplicate 
and handled in the same manner as the 
one on motors. Form No. 251 applies to 
all motor switches 5 hp. and over. 

Form (Fig. 5) covers the main 
oil circuit breakers on the switchboard. 
This inspection is made every three 
months. There is a similar form cover 
ing all light switches. 


53 


awe 


Electrician Still Responsible 


All these inspections are made by the 
plant-maintenance man. This man does 
not make repairs of any kind, although 
he is a mechanic. His reports all go 
to the master mechanic and the super- 
intendent. 

The tact that this mill has a man to 
make these inspections does not lessen 
the responsibility ot the electrician. He 
looks out tor tht equipment just as if 
no inspection were being made. In 
fact, the system has a tendency to make 
the electrician more alert, as he feels 
it is a reflection on him if the plant 
maintenance man finds these defects. He 
knows that, as a result of the periodic 
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inspection, any defects will come to the 
attention of the master mechanic. 


Repairing without Interruption 


After the inspections have been made, 
the next important thing is a system of 
making proper repairs, oiling, etc. The 
mill upon whose system this article is 
based runs both day and night. The 
repairs are made by one electrician. 
He is also responsible for the oiling and 
cleaning of all motors and switches. It 
is necessary to give him the proper 
equipment to make repairs and have it 
arranged so that he can make repairs 
quickly without any great loss of pro- 
duction. The mill is well balanced and 
all departments must be kept going in 
good order at all times so that the looms 
may be kept going. It is also very 
necessary for the sake of continuous 
production to have a real organization 
in the repair department. 

[ shall give a few examples of how 
repairs are handled at this plant. In 
the spinning department the plant oper- 
ates 31 25-hp. motors on four-frame 
drives. The suspension is from a 25-ft. 
overhead steel motor base. At all times 
an extra motor is ready for service on 
a dolly that can be moved from the re- 
pair department to the spinning room in 
three minutes. All necessary equipment 
tor changing a motor is kept in a box 
on castors and locked at all times. This 
equipment includes a 24-ton, 20-ft. lift 
chain block, and all rigging necessary 
ior raising and lowering a motor. The 
oniy staging necessary is a step ladder 
that is kept in the spinning room. 

\When it becomes necessary to change 
a motor, the electrician is notified. He 
in turn notifies two other men in the 
repair department. One man gets a 
motor that is ready and moves it on the 
dolly to the motor that is to be changed. 
The electrician goes to the motor which 
is in trouble, disconnects the leads, and 
up the bolts. The other man 
gets the equipment box and rolls it to 
the motor. The electrician hangs the 
chain falls from the step ladder and 
hooks them on to the motor, and the 
other two men lower the motor to an 
extra dolly. They hitch up the motor 
to be raised and hoist it in place. The 
whole operation is done in less than 45 
min. Several times it has been done in 
30 min. The total time lost on the four 
spinning frames is never more than 
45 min. 


le yosens 


Electrician’s Room 


The electrician has a small room 
about 10x14 ft. where he keeps all his 
equipment, such as tools and oil cans. 
He has a fuse-testing outfit in this room 
and keeps an extra set of fuses of all 
types used in every part of the mill. 
\\hen trouble is reported he takes a 
set of fuses and a pair of Trico fuse 
pullers with him. He removes the old 
fuses and puts in a complete new set. 
He takes the old ones back to the shop 
to test them and refills the ones blown, 
placing this set in his rack to be used 


later. He also keeps enough repair 
parts to make minor repairs to all 
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switches and compensators in order that 
he may take care of emergency repairs 
general repairs. When any part of it 
is used, it is replaced from the stock 
in the supply room and charged against 
quickly. This material is taken from 
the supply room and charged out to 
the motor or switch on which it is used. 

All electrical work in the mill and 
village is done by one man. He natur- 
ally has considerable territory to cover, 


but it is necessary to be able to locate 
him quickly when he is needed. When 
he leaves his shop, he places a card in 
a holder on the door telling where he is 
working. 

The electrician makes an inspection 
of all lights in the mill every morning 
and reports to the master mechanic the 
number of lights out of order, shades 
down, etc. He repairs all the lights he 
finds out of order during the day. 


Horizontal-Belt Calculations 


New Chart 


Assists 


Determination 


Of Tension and Power Transmitted 


By W. F. Schaphorst 


“VERY belt user knows or should 

~ know that no such thing exists as a 
perfectly horizontal power-transmission 
belt. No matter how great the load that 
is being transmitted, there is always a 
sag in the “tight”? side of the belt as 
well as in the “slack” side. It is im- 
possible to make the pull so great that 
the tight side will be perfectly hori- 


zontal or perfectly straight. Sag can- 
not be eliminated without external sup- 
port of some kind. Power-transmission 


belts are seldom supported. 
Finding Tension 


These facts paved the way to the pro- 
duction of the chart shown in Fig. 1 
which now enables anyone to compute 
the tensions in any horizontal drive 
when the span and sag are known. 
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Where Sag Is Measured 


Measure the sag (Fig. 2) in inches and 
locate it in Column A. Measure the 
span in feet and locate it in Column B. 
Then run a straight line through the 
sag, Column A, and the span, Column 
B, and the intersection with Column C 
gives the tension in the belt in pounds 
per square inch. 

For example, if the sag is 6 in. and 
the span is 20 ft., the tension as shown 
by the dotted line drawn across the 
chart is 42 lb. per sq.in. 

Fig. 2 shows where the sag should be 


measured—at the point where the sag is 


greatest. Thus, if both pulleys are 
equal .ameter and the drive is truly 


hurizoncal, the sag would be measured 
at the exact center. If the drive is not 
truly horizontal, and if one pulley is 
larger than the other, the results ob- 
tained by the use of this chart may not 
be 100% correct, but they will be close 
enough for an approximation. 

The beauty of this chart is that it is 
applicable to the tight side of the belt 
as well as to the slack side. Thus, if the 
sag is only 1 in. on the tight side and 
the span is 20 ft., a straight line 
through the 1, Column A, and the 20, 
Column B, shows that the tension in 
the tight side is 250 lb. per sq.in. 


Power Transmitted 
Every belt user knows that the sag 


on both sides varies with the load. The 
greater the load, the less the sag on the 


tight side and the more the sag on the 
slack side. Therefore, knowing these 
things, it further develops that the 


power being transmitted by many hori- 
zontal drives can be computed by the 
use of this chart. If the sag and span 
can be measured, the rest is easy. 

One can usually measure sag and 
span with an ordinary yardstick. Four 
other measurements are then necessary 
—the width and thickness of the belt, 
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the outside diameter of one of the pul 
leys, and the r.p.m. per minute of that 
same pulley. These measurements may 
all be taken with the same yardstick 
and with an ordinary watch. 

In measuring the span, please note 
that it is not the distance from center 
to center of the shaft, but is the distance 
between the points where the belt leaves 
one pulley and touches the other. 
Measure the sag of the slack side from 
these points, which might be called the 
“points of tangency” or “points of 
touching.” 

The span and sag of the tight side 
should then be measured again observ- 
ing the points of “making and breaking 
contact” as just explained. 

Then, referring to the chart, find the 
tension corresponding to the span and 
sag of slack side, which we will call A 
Next find the tension corresponding to 
the span and sag of the tight side, which 
we will call B. Subtract A from B. 
Multiply by the width of the belt in 
inches. Multiply by the thickness of 
the belt in inches. Multiply by the out 
side diameter of one of the pulleys in 


inches. Multiply by the r.p.m. made 
by that same pulley. Multiply by 
.000007933. The answer is the horse- 


power being transmitted by the belt at 
the time of measurement. 


Without the Chart 


For those who might prefer to make 
all computations first hand, without us- 
ing the chart, I shall give the rule for 
measuring the tension of the belt in 
pounds per square inch. The rule is as 


follows: Square the span in feet, di- 
vide by eight, divide by the sag 


measured in feet, and multiply by the 
weight of the material used in the belt- 
ing contained in a piece 1 ft. long by 
1 sq.in. in section. 

For oak-tanned leather belting, on 
which this chart is based, the weight of 
a piece 1 ft. long by 1 sq.in. in section 
is 0.42; for mineral-tan leather belting, 
0.36; for rubber belting, 0.54; and for 
hair belting, 0.42. Canvas belting 
varies from 0.312 to 0.6. 


California Wool Men Approve 
Co-operative Marketing 


Calif.—The 22nd 
annual convention of the California 
Wool Growers’ Association was held 
recently in the Palace Hotel. 

Officers of the organization were re- 
elected as follows: J. H. Petersen, 
Dixon, Calif., for a third term; vice- 
president, A. T. Spencer, of Woodland. 
Mr. Spencer is a member of the new 
State Board of Agriculture. W. P. 
Wing was re-elected secretary. 

Outstanding among the resolutions 
passed by the convention was the rec- 
ommendation that sheepmen sell their 
wool through cooperative marketing 
organizations owned and controlled by 
the growers. The suggestion also in- 
cludes the formation of a district coop- 
erative organization, if it is found that 
existing organizations cannot handle the 
problem. 
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Paris Suggestions for 
Summer Season Woolens 


Paris, FRANCE. 

WO types of materials are most 

in favor just now, holding the 
sympathies already obtained dur- 

ig previous seasons: Jerseys and 
tweeds. Now there are false tweeds 
ind real tweeds. False tweeds are 
erseys to which tweed designs have 
een given. Great rivalry exists be- 
veen woven goods and knitted goods. 
Heavy jerseys from which coats are 
ide, all sorts of garments, tailor- 
ides and sports costumes, are offered 
tweed designs. -aul Brion has 
ihbed them Scottmayahs. This manu- 
turer introduces them with new 
ges of coloring, new expressions of 
igns. There are less fluctuations 
more fancy items: checks and 
iares, large type plaids with spots and 
bs, repeated over the entire design. 
ivy threads are likewise apparent, 
lengthways, now across, forming 

y stripes or waves. Cross stripes, 
ring bones and checks teem in this 
of material which is of rather 
classical style. In the way of 
s, there is considerable yellow and 


By Jeanne Ledoux 


chestnut, beige and pink sustained with 
a little red. Blues with chestnut or 
black, greens with yellow and chestnut 
animate® these stripes and squares. 

An explanation for the persistent 
vogue of jersey-tweeds, at once light 
and of smart wear, is to be found in the 
fact that sports and sports clothes, so 
easy to wear, rather dominate fashions. 
Real jerseys continue to please im- 
mensely also. They are sampled to the 
full, everywhere, in high class dress- 
making. 

Gleneagles of Paul Brion, light or 
semi-thick, are not so wide this season, 
but to the eye they seem wider, more 
supple on the whole and far easier 
to work on. They offer reverse effects, 
they look like double knits. Spotted 
and mottled designs are decidedly in 
the run. The foremost shades are beige 
and chestnut. There is a good deal of 
red and black, blue and black, green 
and black too. Designs shown by these 
knits resemble honey-combs. Armo- 
rahs are other jerseys which have de- 
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signs of greater fancy with geometrical 
figures. Lozenges, and triangles are 
the figures met with almost everywhere. 

At Picardie’s, just as at Brion’s, we 
have seen limitation tweeds and true 
tweeds. ‘Genres Tweeds” offer mottled 
fabrics of two shades with cameo effects 
in which there are mixtures of rayon 
always white, giving the materials a 
little snow-white reflection scarcely 
visible, but pretty. These imitations of 
tweeds are light for gowns and with the 
same designs and same _ colorings. 

“Vrais Tweeds”’ have diagonal ribs 
with color blobs and light checks coming 
up on the ground of the material and 
made with two threads, one white and 
one color and always dotted. Picardie 
jerseys present a great variety of knit- 
ting stitches. There are rice points, 
scale points, millet points, knitted plait 
and all less complicated stitches such 
as diamond, single or double English 
knit. Designs expressed are often 
cross rays, herring-boned or toothed, 
pointed or round, staggers in triangles 
and rectangles with differences of colors 

(Continued on page 113) 
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Foltzer Process 


for Making 


Artificial Fabric 


OSEF FOLTZER, in his U. S. 
patent 1,133,548, dated March 30, 
@” 1915, describes another method oi 


making imitation textile products from 
cellulose solution. In his process the 
solution is first formed into a sheet on 
a smooth surface. The mass is stemmed 
in front of an intaglio surface while on 
the smooth surface. The sheet is passed 
between the surface to fill the intaglio 
surface only, and designs are produced 
corresponding to the intaglio surface. 
\ hardening liquid is applied to the 
intaglio suriace before contacting with 
the mass. Another substance is applied 
to the smooth surface for neutralizing 
the hardening liquid adhering to it. 
smooth surface is heated to dry it. 
mass provided 


The 
The 


with designs is hardened 
Details of Apparatus 


lhe solution of cellulose or viscous 
mass contained in the spreading hopper 
1, shown in Fig. 1, is laid in a thin 
layer, corresponding in thickness to the 
engravings of a goffering 
roll 2. The formed on the 
surface of a cylinder 4 arranged beneath 
the roll 2 and rotating in the direction 
of the arrow 3. 

The part 1" is a frame carrying the 
apparatus 1. The solution or mass is 
fed toward the pressure roll 2 provided 
with engraved patterns for tulle, woven, 
or embroidered 


pressure or 
lay er 1s 


goods. It is crowded 
in front of this roll so that it is unin 
terruptedly pressed out by the engraved 
parts of the roll 2. At this time the 
laid-on substance has already become 
solid. In order to prevent lateral press 
ing out of the mass, there are provided 
on the cylinder 4 two-lateral wings 
blades 5 connecting the laying-on ap 
paratus 1 to the pressure roll 2. 

(he product, which has become sut 
ficiently solid, is now conveved farther 
upon the circumference of the cylinder 
4. It is immersed into a_ hardening 
liquid contained in a tank 6, in whict 


OI 


*kKxaminer in U. S 
udes the series of 
Mr. Rossman on the manufacture of artifi- 
The previous articles appeared 
Nov v 


Patent office. This 
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Vaking Imitation Fabric 


the cylinder 4 is partly arranged. The 
shaped product is then pulled off by the 
cylinders 7 and is finally fed by means 
of continually rotating rolls 14 to several 
suitable baths 11, 12, and 13. These 
are contained in tanks or receptacles 8, 
9, and 10, respectively and are for the 
purpose of further treating the product 
—ior instance, acidifying cleansing, and 
the like. The finished product is then 
finally wound upon a reel 15. 

It has been found in practice that the 
pressed-out imitation products adhere 
very frequently to the engraved parts ot 
the pressure roll 2, from which they 
can then only be detached with difficulty. 


Preventing Adhesion 


This is particularly the case if thick 
embroidery imitations are used. In 
order to prevent such adhesion, it is 
necessary to sprinkle the engravings of 
the roll 2 with a suitable liquid for 
precipitating or hardening the mass. 
Ihe excess of the liquid is carefully 
taken off the surface of the roll by 
means of stripping-off knives 16. 

Also the circumference of the drum 
4 has to be cleaned very carefully before 
it comes again near the outlet of the 
laying-on hopper 1 to take up a new 
layer of cellulose. For this purpose 
there is provided a receptacle 17, which 
lies close against a part of the circum- 
ference of the drum 4 and which is 
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> from Cellulose Solution 


provided with a lateral outlet 18. This 
receptacle 17 is also connected to a pipe 
19, which may convey into the receptacle 
a cleansing liquid for neutralizing the 
preceding precipitating bath. As indi- 
cated in the drawing, the laterial walls 
of the receptacle 17 act at the same 
time as stripping-off members, while a 
heated drum 20, arranged between the 
receptacle 17 and the laying-on hopper, 
dries the circumference of the drum 4. 

Adhesion of the products to the en- 
gravings of the pressure roll 2 may also 
be prevented by heating the roll to such 
a temperature that the heat causes 4 
superficial coagulation of the products. 

Special effects may be obtained if fine 
fibrous powder of the same color or o! 
different colors is mixed with the solu- 
tion of cellulose or with the plastic sub- 
stance. The appearance and texture OI 
the products are affected if powder ot 
this sort is sprinkled together with the 
precipitating fluid into the engravings 
of the pressure roll 2 so that it adheres 
to the surface of the products while the 
plastic mass is shaped and simultane- 
ously precipitated. 


Product Shrinks 


In choosing the different dimensions 
of the engravings it has to be taken 
into consideration that the products 
shrivel considerably during the drying 
process, notwithstanding the tension ex- 


erted upon them. Since the tension acts 
ially only in the longitudinal and 
transverse direction of the products, the 
shriveling will be greater in the thick- 
<s, If the dimensions of the engrav- 
‘nes are not large enough therefore, in- 
stead of being an imitation of cloth, the 
luct will have more of a paper or 
rchment-like appearance. The en 
vings of the pressure roll have to 
e at least 40-80% deeper and about 
25-50% larger than the finished goods. 
finished product, or its relief or 
raised parts, may be ornamented between 
goffering or silk-finishing calender 
lls held suitably apart. Care has to 
be taken that the thickness of the fabric 
is not much reduced, and above all that 
he products are not pressed flat. 


Another Method 


instead of using a mass consisting oi 

solution of cellulose, there may be 
used a mass consisting of simply cellu- 
lose—for instance, cotton fibers or cellu- 
lar tissue not completely dissolved by 
the solvent liquid. There may be mixed 
with the mass, starch and gluten—dis- 
solved, for example, in lve—, as well as 
a shining, homogeneously, or differently 
colored glass powder. These dough-like 
substances produce softer and less vitre- 
ous products, and the small particles of 
leas powder produce special light 
effects. 

instead of producing imitation metal- 
like bodies by admixing metal powder 
with the mass, the bodies may be metal- 
lized by means of galvanizing processes 
iid by using electricity. Such products 
can also be metallized by mixing iron 
powder with the mass, and the finished 
product may be covered with copper by 
dipping it into a solution of copper. 
rhe presence of iron causes the copper 
to precipitate in the form of a thin layer 
on the fabric imitation, which eventually 
may be covered with lacquer. Cheap 

itation textile goods have only to be 
covered with a metallic or glazed 
acquer, 


it is also possible to make light, soit, 
al d T 


porous products by preparing a mass 
consisting of two different solutions and 
o| different primary products (for ex- 
unple, a solution of cellulose and of 
in), one of these primary products 
ior example, the fibrin) being after- 
ird removed from the finished product. 
ere remains then a connected micro- 
pic skeleton, which can easily be 
red and which is of particularly soft 
texture, 
or the treatment of the substance in 
described manner there may be used 
levice shown in Figs. 2 to 4. 
irt 1 is the spreading hopper; 1° 
e frame carrying the latter; 3 is the 
sure or goffering roll; and 4 is the 
ler forming the base and revolving 
direction of the arrow 3. This 
ler may, however, also be replaced 
plate or an endless band. The 
of rotation of the pressure roll 
be chosen quite independently from 
the cylinder 4. In other words. 
ll may have a greater or 
than the cylinder. If 


less 
there 











Making Artificial Fabric from a Dough- 
Like Mass of Cellulose 


exists such a difference in the speed oi 
rotation between the parts 2 and 4, there 
is produced at the point where these parts 
touch each other a certain friction, which 
results in better-formed products. 

If the press roll 2 does not touch the 
cylinder 4 and if there is provided be 
tween these two parts a small space, the 
produced product will not be perforated 
and the formed articles will adhere to a 
simultaneously produced film-like base. 
the thickness of which corresponds to 
the distance between the pressure roll 
and the cylinder 4. This arrangemen: 
produces intagliated products. 


Perforated Products 


For the manufacture of products which 
have to be perforated there may be pro- 
vided on the pressure roll 2 a stripping 
or rotary brush 22, which brushes off or 
removes the film parts eventually adher- 
ing to the unperforated products. In 
the arrangement shown in Fig. 2 the 
stamped-out textile product is not con- 
veved farther by the cylinder 4 but re 
mains inserted in the engravings of the 
roll 2 until it is conveyed to a stripping 
roll 23. 

The product passes over an ee 
band 25 running over rolls 23 and 
and it afterward falls into a ae 
26, where the loose or wound-up prod 
ucts are successively acted upon by 
different baths and chemical products 
which may harden, subsequently treat, 
cleanse, and eventually bleach or dye the 
product. This arrangement eliminates 
different manipulations, so that the goods 
are less likely to be torn or damaged. 
The cleansed products may be treated 


with magnesium chloride. glycerin, or 
glvcerin-like solutions. 
These “textile” products have the 


drawback in that their thicker parts feel 
much too hard as compared with ordin- 
ary cloth or embroidered fabric. As the 
engravings of the pressure roll have to 
be deeper and larger than the finished, 
dried product, it is possible to obtain, 
in an indirect manner, a much softer 
and more plastic product if thick threads 
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are not produced by means of single, 
large, and deep engraved lines. They 
can be produced, as shown in Figs. 3 
and 4, by means of engraved lines pro- 
vided at several places with thin ribs 27 
Fuller parts or knots 28 can be located 
between the rib sections. After the 
drying, the breaks or discontinuances 
formed by the ribs 27 are hardly visible. 
They form, however, a kind of joint, 
making the product much more flexible. 


Mohair Plush Standards 


Fabric for Upholstery Must Meet 
Certain Minimum Specifications 


WASHINGTON, D. C. — Commercial 
minimum standards for plain mohair 
upholstery plush were adopted at a con- 
ference of the manufacturers Nov. 9 
under the auspices of the U. S. Bureau 
ot Standards. Formulation of minimum 
standards for higher grades of mohair 
plush was placed in the hands of a com- 
mittee instructed to report back to the 
conference at a later date. 

Establishment of the minimum stand- 
ards is intended to promote confidence 
in mohair plush as the best furniture 
upholstery tabric by preventing retro- 
gression in quality of the proposed 
standards were presented to the con- 
ference by Melville G. Curtiss, presi- 
dent ot the Collins & Aikman Corp., 
with the endorsement of a majority of 
the members of the National Furniture 
Manutacturers’ Association and manu- 
facturers ot mohair upholstery plush. 
Under the agreement, all mohair plush 
fabric sold tor upholstering furniture 
shall meet or exceed the minimum 
specifications, which read as follows: 

(a) Samples—Samples submitted for test 
shall be full width of cloth at least 6 in. 
long. 

(b) Material of pile—Pile shall be com- 
posed of 100% genuine mohair. 

(c) Weight of pile—The weight of pile 
shall be not less than 0.70 lb. pure mohair 
exclusive of seizing per linear yard of 54 in. 
fabric, exclusive of selvages (54 in. on the 
pile), other widths in the same proportion. 

(d) The following method of obtaining 
the weight of the pile shall be used: Three 
samples 2 in. square (containing 4 sq.in.) 
shall be cut from the fabric not less than 
6 in. from the selvage. The pile shall be 
dissected from each and shall be weighed 
separately after conditioning for at least 
four hours in air at 70° F. and 65% relative 
humidity. 

(e) The number of pile tufts shall be 
not less than 25P per square inch, a tuft 
being the two ends of a pile loop. 

(f) Width—Material which measures not 


less than 53 nor more than 55 in. wide 
exclusive of selvage shall be considered 
commercial delivery for 54-in. material. 


(g) Construction—The pile shall be an- 
chored to the fabric with sufficient firmness 
to prevent its pulling out in normal use. 

(h) Color fastness—The color of the 
pile shall be resistant to light to the extent 
that it shows no objectionable discoloration 
or fading when exposed to the rays of a 
carbon arc lamp, such as the fadeometer, 
or its equivalent, for a period of 20 hours. 

(i) Treatment — The fabric shall -be 
treated by thorough immersion in a moth- 
repellent solution. 
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B. B. Gossett, president, Chadwick- 
Hoskins Co., Charlotte, N. C., was re- 
cently appointed by Gov. O. Max Gard- 
ner to serve on the committee which 
will arrange for the sesqui-centennial 
celebration of the Battle of Kings 
Mountain. 


Robert C. Boger, president, Boger & 
Crawford, Philadelphia, recently sailed 
for England where he plans to make 
an extensive study of cotton mule spin- 
ning. After completing that study Mr. 
Boger will spend a short time in Ger- 
many before returning to his home. 


Albert E. Taylor, president of the 
laylor-Bramley Co., Chicopee, Mass., 
has been elected president of the Chico- 
pee Falls Savings Bank. Mr. Taylor 
is a former mayor of Chicopee and his 
father was the first mayor of that city. 


J. H. Shine, president of the Hope 
Knitting Co., Cohoes, N. Y., was elected 
head of the Chamber of Commerce in 
that city at the annual organization 
meeting. 


Allan McNab, president of the Tuca- 
pau (S. C.) Mills and the Pelzer (S. C.) 
plant of the New England-Southern 
Corp., of Boston, Mass., has been visit- 
ing the southern mills of his company. 


H. O. Davidson has resigned as vice- 
president and general manager of the 
Eagle & Phenix Mills, Columbus, Ga. 


Thurmond Chatham, vice-president of 
Chatham Mfg. Co., Winston-Salem, 
N. C., is acting president of the com- 
pany, succeeding the late H. G. Chatham, 
until the annual meeting in Feb. 1930. 


At a meeting of the stockholders of 
the Gaffney (S. C.) Mfg. Co., all direc- 
tors were re-elected as follows: Walter 
S. Montgomery, of Spartanburg; G. H. 
Milliken, H. A. Hatch, and W. E. Win- 
chester, of New York; John C. Swygert, 
Peack, S. C., and Maynard Smith, of 
Gaffney. 


J. J. Chamberlain who was reported 
as being connected with the Du Pont 
Rayon Co., is not with that organization, 
but is with the Viscose Co., with head- 
quarters in Charlotte. 


E. Sauvain, connected with the Cabar- 


rus Cotton Mills branch of Cannon 
Mills, Inc., has been elected a member 
of the school board at Concord, N. C., 


succeeding J. L. Hartsell, deceased. 


Thomas Hale ended his duties as sec 
retary of the New York Cotton Ex- 
Nov. 30 after an association 
than a quarter of a centurv 

institution. His associates 
him with a handsome watch, 
appropriately inscribed, as a testimonial 
of their regard. The presentation was 
made by Frederick F. Kuhlmann, who 
succeeds Mr. Hale as secretary of the 
Cotton Exchange. Mr. Kuhlmann is 
also a veteran of many years’ service 
with the Exchange, having entered its 


change on 
of more 
with that 
presented 
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employ as office boy in 1900, and having 
been for the last 11 years assistant 
secretary. 


W. J. Westaway, of the W. J. Westa- 
way Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., Can., 
dealers in textile mill supplies, left re- 
cently for a trip to Europe. 


Dr. Chas. E. Mullin, professor of tex- 
tile chemistry, rayon and dyeing, Clem- 
son College (S. C.) Textile School, ad- 
dressed the annual meeting of the Amer- 





Charles E. Mullin, who addressed the 
American Institute of Chemical 
Engineers at Asheville 


ican Institute of Chemical Engineers in 
Asheville, N. C., Dec. 3, on the subject 
“Recent Developments in Artificial Fiber 
Production and Processing.” 


B. E. Geer, treasurer, Judson 
Greenville, S. C., addressed the Green- 
ville Ministerial Union, Dec. 2, in an 
executive session of that organization. 


Mills, 


George E. Farrell, formerly associated 
with the knit goods industry of St. 
Johnsville and Oswego, N. Y., has been 
appointed City Chamberlin of Oswego. 
Mr. Farrell was also a director in the 
Oswego Yarn Mills which recently re- 
moved to Dyersville, Tenn. 


The board of directors of the Green- 


ville (S. C.) branch of the People’s 
State Bank of South Carolina, which 
recently purchased the Woodside Na- 


tional Bank, includes the following tex- 
tile men: J. W. Arrington, Jr., of Union 
Bleacherv; R. E. Henry, of Dunean 
Mills; T. M. Marchant. of Victor- 
Monaghan Co.; John T. Woodside, of 
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Woodside Cotton Mills Co., and V. M. 
Manning, dealer in textile securities. 


Alfred E. Stafford of the sales force 
of the Draper Corp., Hopedale, Mass., 
has been awarded first prize by the cor- 
poration for the best kept yard in the 
annual contest among employes. 


Col. Horace J. Baum of the Draper 
Corp., Hopedale, Mass., has resumed 
his duties after passing a month at the 
U. S. War College, Washington, D. C. 


J. H. Richman has been appointed to 
the sales staff of American Fabrics Co., 
manufacturers and importers of laces 
and trimmings, with offices and stock- 
rooms at 200 Fifth Ave., New York. 


C. H. Deal has announced that in as- 
sociation with H. A. Rouser, of Salis- 
bury, N. C., he has acquired the interests 
of Fred Van Wagener and R. A. School- 
field, of Danville, Va., in the Character 
Products Co. 


J. H. McEwen, manager of the Mc- 
Ewen Knitting Mills, was named vice- 
president of the Burlington, N. C.,, 
Kiwanis Club, at the regular monthly 
meeting, and R. H. Whitehead, vice- 
president of the North Carolina Silk 
Mills, treasurer and manager of the 
Whitehead Hosiery Mills, Inc., treasurer 
of the Mohawk Hosiery Mills, Inc., and 
Dr. W. O. Mitscherling, of the A. M. 
Johnson Rayon Co., were elected direc- 
tors at the same meeting. 


J. E. Salisbury, for many years boss 
spinner in the Gouverneur-Cortland 
(N. Y.) Silk Mills, has resigned to ac- 
cept a position in a similar capacity with 
a textile mill in Ogdensburg. 


W. W. Quinton, agent of the Lock- 
wood Co., Waterville, Me., has tendered 
his resignation, effective the latter part 
of December. Mr. Quinton has not an- 
nounced his plans for the future. 


Roger M. Grimwade, agent for the 
Charlton Woolen Co., Charlton City, 
Mass., spoke before the Southbridge 
(Mass.) Manufacturers’ and Merchants 
Association on Dec. 2. 


Frederick M. Rapp, who for ten years 
has been connected with William F. 
Read & Sons Co., Philadelphia, as super- 
intendent, has resigned his position to 
take effect Jan. 1, 1930. 


E. J. Brown, formerly superintendent 
of a hosiery plant at Mount Airy, N. ‘ 
has accepted a similar position with the 
American Dye Works at Burlington 
N.C. 


J. D. Templeton, superintendent of ¢! 
Whitmire (S. C.) plant of the Arag 
Baldwin Cotton Mills, Inc., was chosen 
president of the Community Counc! 
its regular meeting. 


Robert 


identified 


who has be 
Schwarzenbach-Hube! 


Brupbacher, 
with 
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( for 48 years and during the last 29 
rs in charge of operations of the 
ls of the company in the Altoona, 

district, will retire March 31. 

Charles Steiner, who for the last 28 
irs has assisted Mr. Brupbacher, will 
general plant manager of the AlIl- 

toona and Juniata mills. James A. Em- 

menheiser, for the last 14 years super- 
itendent of the company’s throwing 

mill in Blairsville, will become assistant 

manager of the Altoona mills. He will 

be succeeded as superintendent in Blairs- 
lle by Fred Rosskopf. 


Louis Hamer, who for the last four 
years has been head designer of the 
\cushnet Mill Corp., New Bedford, 
Mass., will join the staff of Louis 
Lowinson & Co., New York. Mr. 
Hlamer served his apprenticeship in Eng- 
land, where he was born. For eight 
years previous to coming to Acushnet 
Mill Corp. he was a designer at the 
Nashawena Mills. 


Charles A. Morrison was re-elected 
treasurer of the Bristol Mfg. Co., New 
sedford, Mass., at the annual meeting 
of stockholders of the company. Will- 
iam Ritchie was added to the board of 
directors, succeeding the late J. Henry 
Herring. Other directors, re-elected, 
were Frank §. Wilcox, Frank I. Neild, 
Walter H. Bassett, Frank Croacher, 
Thomas F. Glennon, William A. Robin- 
son, Jr., and Mayhew R. Hitch. 


George B. Knowles was re-elected 
treasurer of the Kilburn Mill, New Bed- 
ford, Mass., at the meeting of stock- 
holders of the corporation. Directors re- 
clected were Henry L. Tiffany, H. C. W. 
Mosher, William F. Read, Ezra Dixon, 
Frank H. Metcalf and Mr. Knowles. 


Harold A. Shuman, for many years 
treasurer of the Earnsdale Worsted Co., 


Clinton, Mass., has retired from the 
ompany. 


C. B. Brooks, general manager of the 
Willowvale Bleaching Co., Chadwicks, 
\. Y., has been elected a director of the 
Chamber of Commerce in that district 
for the coming year. 


J. J. Going has resigned as manager 
of the credit department of the Bigelow- 
Sanford Carpet & Rug Co., Amsterdam, 
\. Y., to take a similar position with the 
\rmstrong Cork Corp., at Lancaster, Pa. 


H. B. Miller is now division manager 
f the Ella Division of the Consolidated 
lextile Corp., Shelby, N. C. 


Robert H. Gaddy, formerly of Albe- 

arle, N. C., is now superintendent of 
the full-fashioned department of the 
\lagnet Mills, Clinton, Tenn. 


Carl D. Brandt, who has been general 
uperintendent and assistant agent of 
ie Bondsville (Mass.) Bleach & Dye 
\orks, will become head of the depart- 
ent of textile engineering at Texas 
echnological College, Lubbock, Texas, 
ffective Dec. 5. to fill the vacancv 
used by the resignation of Prof. E. V. 
‘imp, who resigned last summer to 
ecome head of the newly organized tex- 
le department of the Alabama Poly- 
chnic Institute at Auburn, Ala. 


Gene Adams, who has been paymaster 
t the Bibb Mfg. Co. No. 1, Macon, Ga., 





has been transferred to a similar posi- 
tion with the Payne plant of the same 
company. 


F. H. Richardson is now paymaster 
for the Bibb Mfg. Co., plant No. 1, 
Macon, Ga. 


L. C. Coggins is now head of the card- 
ing, spinning and winding department of 
the Aurora Mills, Burlington, N. C. 


M. Bertha has accepted the position as 
overseer of finishing for the Eureka 
(Calif.) Woolen Mills. Mr. Bertha was 
formerly employed at the Colonial 
Woolen Mills, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Philip Jackson has accepted the posi- 
tion as overseer of finishing for the 
National Woolen Mills, Kirkland, Wash- 
ington. Mr. Jackson was formerly em- 
ployed at the Knight Woolen Mills, 
Provo, Utah. 


Albert V. White, Pawtucket, R. L., 
has accepted a position as overseer of 
the weaving department of the Lan- 
caster Mills, Clinton, Mass. 


R. A. Burt, formerly of the Wetumpka 
(Ala.) plant of the Alabama Mills Co., 
is now head of the weaving department 
and assistant superintendent of the night 
work of the Strowd-Holcombe Cotton 
Mills, Birmingham, Ala. 


W. H. Baxley is now head of the 
weaving department of the Mansfield 
Mills, East Lumberton, N. C. 


D. H. Cauble has been made night 


overseer of spinning at the Gray Mfg. 
Co., Gastonia, N. 


Chester Shelton is now _ master me- 
chanic at the P. H. Hanes Knitting Co., 


Winston-Salem, N. C. 


P. S. McCune, formerly of Opp, Ala., 
is now head of the weaving department 
of the Wetumpka (Ala.) plant of the 
Alabama Mills Co. 


R. D. Guinn is now head of the card- 
ing department of the Avondale Mills, 
Sycamore, Ala. 


W. T. Phillips, head of the night 
weaving at the Strowd-Holcombe Cot- 
ton Mills, Birmingham, Ala., has re- 
signed. 


Roy Saylor, master mechanic at the 
P. H. Hanes Knitting Co., Winston- 
Salem, N. C., has resigned. 


W. P. Foster, overseer of weaving at 
the Wetumpka (Ala.) plant of the Ala- 
bama Mills Co., has resigned. 


E. W. Phillips is now head of the 
cloth room of the Wetumpka, Ala., plant 
of the Alabama Mills Co. 


L. C. Coggins, overseer of twisting 
at the DuPont Rayon Co., Richmond, 
Va., has resigned. 





Johnstown (Pa.) National Mattress 
Co., has been chartered with a capital of 
$75,000, to operate a local factory for 
the manufacture of mattresses. C. B. 
Board, Johnstown, is treasurer and will 
represent the company. C. F. Edwards 
and C. C. Huffman. Huntington. W. Va,. 
are interested in the new company. 
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Phila. Selling District 


Textiles Now Spread Over 15 Blocks 
Instead of Five 


PHILADELPHIA.—Ten years ago, five 
blocks extending from Front St., west- 
ward to Fifth St. and from Market St. 
to Walnut, a distance of two blocks 
covered the textile selling trade fairly 
completely. One couid walk along these 
streets within this short distance and 
see all of the wool dealers, and all of 
the cotton, worsted, woolen and silk sell- 
ing concerns of the first rank. Spinners 
selling through commission houses could 
cover the entire distributing trade in the 
city within a distance of five blocks on 
Chestnut St. 

Within the last five years there has 
been a drastic change and at present it 
is necessary to walk from Front St., to 
16th on Chestnut St., if one wishes to 
call upon the houses that formerly were 
located within the old five block district. 
The movement westward appears to be 
developing momentum and it is pre- 
dicted that within the next few years 
the district between Front St., and 
Fourth, on Chestnut, will see other firms 
moving to the new and more modern 
buildings that have been erected along 
Chestnut from Sixth westward to 
17th St. 

The cotton and worsted yarn trades 
have been the leaders in this western 
movement of selling firms, wool dealers 
continuing to feel more at home at their 
old district which extends along Chest- 
nut St., from Front to Second and north 
and south on Front St., from Arch to 
Welnut. This remains the only district 
where woolen and worsted spinners may 
go to buy raw wool in the Quaker City 
and there are strong indications that the 
wool trade will not leave this location 
for many years to come, it being close 
to the warehouses on the river front 
where buyers must go to inspect the 
wool and to sort. 

The trend in yarn selling organiza- 
tions on the other hand, continues defin- 
itely toward the west and indications 
are that in the next few years many of 
the houses remaining in the downtown 
district will be found in the Broad St., 
section. Tem years ago a concern that 
was located in the Broad St., district 
was felt to be tou far west for spinners 
to call upon, and such firms were re- 
garded as outside the pale by their con:- 
petitors. 

[nstead of the selling district being 
confined to five blocks we now have it 
spread over 15 and spreading out fur- 
ther each year, several, for example, 
now being located on Erie Ave., which 
is 37 blocks north of Chestnut. The 
trend is regretted by the older members 
of the business who believe the textile 
selling trade should be confined to one 
section or to a textile building, pointing 
out the advantages that would accrue 
to them by such a policy. Younger 
members state that the reasons for stay- 
ing in one locality have passed and today 
it makes little difference to them where 
their offices are located. 
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aetna mill installed a modern 
automatically controlled humidi 
fying system and here’s what happened. 

First—They were spinning 8's. 
Formerly, to be sure that the yarn 
would reel slightly on the heavy side, 
they set for a 7.80. Since the new 
humidifiers were installed, they have 
been setting !1 numbers lighter, and the 
yarn is still reeling 7.80 off the frames. 

Second —Sweeping:, in the spinning 
room are one third less. Spinners form- 
erly ran four to five sides, being paid 
37¢ a side. Now they run six to seven 
sides, at 33 cents a side, and consider 
the work much easier. In other words, 


THEY INCREASED 
PRODUCTION 


with less cotton 
for the same count of yarn 
















their wages have been reduced per 
frame, but they are making more 
money per week under better condi- 
tions and reflect their satisfaction in 
their work. 

Third—Formerly there were seven 
sweepers at $2912.00 a year. Now only 
four are used, a saving of $1248.00 per 
year. The expense of recovering rollers 
had averaged $360.00 per month. It 
now runs $300.00 a month, or a saving 
of $720.00 a year. 

Fourth—and most important,—The 
front roll speed was increased 18 r.p.m. 
which meant a substantial increase in 
mill’s production. 





















Join The AMCO 
AIR-PLAIN Tours 


They said: ‘‘Itcan'tbe done; 
youcan't write about actual 
humidification facts in tex- 
tile mills without using dry- 
as-dust terms.”’ 


But we've done it and 
5,000 mill men are chuck- 
ling over the breezy style 
of ‘“‘Amco Air-Plain Tours 
Through Many Mills."’ Not 
a dry, technical treatise but 
interesting conversations 
that take you from mill to 
mill by airplane and tell 
about practical first hand 
experiences under the guid- 
ance of James W. Cox, Jr., 
consulting textile engineer 

Join these Air-PlainTours 
today—one each month— 
through thrilling textile 
troubles in many mills from 
Maine to Mississippi. It will 
be a pleasure to have you 
as our guest on each of these 
tours. Write us today 


—— See Also—— 
——(CATALOG——— 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO. 


Humidifying Devices 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
310West Exchange Street, 
Providence, R. I. 


Boston, Mass. 
Charlotte, N.C. 


Air Doctors Since 1888 
SALES OFFICES 

Atlanta, Ga. 

Greenville, S. C. 
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CANADIAN AGENTS 
Ross Whitehead & Co. Ltd. 
1111 Beaver Hall Hill 
Montreal, P.Q., Canada 
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New MACHINERY & PROCESSES 
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High-Speed Winder 


Gear Head Designed to Correct 
Belt Troubles 





A new high-speed winder, the Model 
101, gear-head type, has been developed 
by the Foster Machine Co., Westfield, 
Mass. The gear-head machine is driven 
hy two motors, one for each side of the 
winder, and has two sets of head-end 
gears. This arrangement makes each 
side of the machine independent of the 
other, and one side may be stopped, 
therefore, without affecting the running 
i the other side. It is stated that this 
flexibility of operation results in an econ- 
omy of power and a reduction of wear 
of the machine when one side is not in 
use. A minimum of work stoppage on 
the part of the winder operatives is also 
provided for by this feature. 

The cone pulleys and belts and roll- 
shaft pulleys and belts of other models 
ire replaced with the gear motion. The 
motors are geared directly to roll-shaits 
ind cam-shafts. This method is said to 
secure a positive, non-slip action, and 
to ho'd the yarn-winding speed and 
guide stroke to an exact ratio that can 
be changed only by changing gears. The 
differential motion to prevent ribbon- 
vind defects is applied tc .he camshaft. 
[his is done by giving a swinging 
motion to the yoke containing the cam- 
drive gears with and against the con- 

nt-motor gears. The use of gears 
ilso holds this differential motion to 
ny ratio desired, 

[he head-end gearing of the Model 
101 machine is a combination of inter- 
meshing metal and non-metallic gears 
designed for high-speed work. The 
manufacturers state that the use of these 
gears corrects former head-end belt 
roubles. 





High-Speed Winder of Gear-Head Type 








Twelve-Step Hosiery Attachment 





Permits Large Variety of Reverse- 
Plating Patterns on All Banner Models 


et Hemphill Company, Pawtucket, 
R. I., has developed a twelve-step 
reverse-plating attachment applicable to 
all models, old and new, of its Banner 
hosiery machines. It is suitable for any 
size of machine between 2} and 4 in., 
and for any gauge between 18 and 54. 
The attachment operates on an entirely 
new principle and has but one master 
sinker adjustment, as compared with 
seven sinker adjustments on the previ- 
ous seven-step model. The operation of 
changing from one pattern to another is 
much simpler than formerly. It is 
claimed that a practically unlimited va- 
riety of patterns, including the single- 
stitch type, can be made with the twelve- 
step device, and that production is not 
retarded by its use. 

Yarn is fed to the sinkers by the same 
method that is used on the Banner jac 
quard. The sinkers are controlled by 
jacks. Only one type of sinker is em 





Hosiery Pattern Made with the 12-Step 
Reverse-Plating Attachment 


ploved, as the jacks can be changed 
when a new pattern is introduced if any 
alteration is necessary at this part of the 
machine. Usually, however, it is un- 
necessary to change the jacks, the new 
pattern being obtained by alteration of 
the pattern drum. 

The pattern drum consists funda- 
mentally of a revolving stack of twelve 
discs with teeth around their circum- 
ferences. Pressing against each of these 
twelve discs is a finger, or disc follower, 
held in contact with the teeth by a 
spring. Each follower controls a jack 
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Front View of Automatic Hosiery Machine 
Equipped with 12-Step Attachment 


and hence a sinker. A pattern is created 
by elimination of certain of the teeth on 
any of the discs. The teeth which are 
retained push the followers away from 
the drum. The followers in turn push 
the jacks and cause a rolling over of the 
yarns on the knock-over portion of the 
sinkers, creating a _ reversal of the 
plating. 

The pattern drum has 48 moves, as 
against 36 on the previous seven-step 
model. It has a “collapsible” feature, 
which makes possible using less than the 
whole 48 teeth when a shorter repeat of 
the pattern is desired. This reduction 
in the number of effective teeth is ac- 
complished by means of an extra disc 
on the pattern drum, similar to the other 
twelve, which pushes its follower out of 
the path of the drum pawl and thus 
permits the drum to be moved two teeth, 
instead of one, at any stroke. It will be 
seen that the number of effective teeth 
may by this means be reduced as much 
as one-half the total number. The de- 
signs are not limited to any restricted 
number of courses. because the pattern 
drum can be started or stopped wherever 
desired. In fact it would be possible 
to knit an entire stocking without anv 
repeat. 

In applying the attachment to a ma- 
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Oil Spraying for Cotton 


. here is fac-simile evidence of cur- 
rent orders from representative mills. 


Why Do They Use It? 


. Because they find 


1. The cotton cleans better. 


2. The cotton cards better with a better 
web. 


3. The cotton draws and twists to make a 
uniform yarn. 


4. Less dust and fly. 
5. The fire hazard is materially reduced. 


. The actual production of yarn is in- 
creased. 


7. The invisible losses are materially smaller. 


These four orders were selected from 
the files of several hundred customers 


who are spraying their cotton with 
“Breton Minerol E”. 


Perhaps you can guess the identity 
of these mills . . . if not, we will tell 
you... willingly. 


BORNE SCRYMSER COME 


17 BaTTERY PLACE, New YorRK 





—— See cllso 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
——CATALOG—— 
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NEW MACHINERY AND PROCESSES — Continued 








Side View of Automatic Hosiery Machine 
Equipped with 12-Step Attachment 


chine already in operation, no drilling of 
ny sort is necessary. The new carrier 
ring, sinker cap, and sinker head, which 
accompany the new attachment, are also 
simply applied. The  pattern-control 
dises can be prepared at the bench while 
the machines are running. These can 
be applied to the machine in a minimum 
of time, and thus allow for continuous 
production without waste of.time or ma- 
terial in tuning up and running in. For 
most changes it will be unnecessary to 
insert new jacks or to make any major 
adjustment. 

“The 12-step attachment,” states John 
Lawson, president of the Hemphill Com- 
pany, “will extend the scope of any ma- 
chine to which it can be attached and 
will give versatility in patterning, which 
ior all practical purposes will almost 
equal the jacquard, without incurring 
the greater expense of jacquard equip- 
ment. 


Micrometer Caliper 


Changeable Anvils Allow Wide 


Range of Measurements 


\ new micrometer, permitting a wide 
range of measurements, has been an- 
nounced by the Brown & Sharpe Mfg. 
Co., Providence, R. I. Four inter- 
changeable anvils furnished with this 
nstrument allow measurements, by thou- 
sandths of an inch, from 0 to 4 in. Be- 
ause of the interchangeable-anvil fea- 





Micrometer Caliper with 
Changeable Anvils 


ture, this No. 54 micrometer caliper 
affords at a moderate price one tool for 
which a set of four was formerly re- 
quired. The micrometer, unless other- 
wise ordered, is furnished with ratchet 
stop and a set of three standards. The 
tool is packed in a finished wooden case. 

The manufacturers state that, while 
this micrometer is desirable for many 
kinds of work, it is particularly adapted 
for the measurement of camshaft bear- 
ings, wrist pins, crakshaft bearings and 
pins, pistons, and similar parts. 


Watt-Hour Meter 


Detachable Device for Indoor or 
Outdoor Use 


A detachable watt-hour meter for in- 
door or outdoor use has been designed 
by the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. This instru- 
ment consists of the standard tempera- 
ture-compensated OB watt-hcur meter 
housed in a weather-proof case. The 
meter can be mounted either indoors or 
outdoors, and can be installed or de- 
tached quickly and easily. The manu- 





Detachable OB Watt-Hour Meter 


facturers state that the meter is particu- 
larly adapted to the modern methods of 
conduit wiring employed in apartment 
buildings. 

Some of the advantages claimed for 
this OB detachable watt-hour meter are 
plug terminals for ease in installation 
and removal; adjustable terminal block, 
which permits mounting the meter with 
conduit entrance at top, bottom, right, or 
left ; and an iron-clad, tamper-proof con- 
struction. It is also said that this meter 
reduces labor, reading, and testing costs. 


Immersion Tank 


Records Textile Strength of Wet 
Textile Materials 


An immersion tank has been devel- 
oped by the Bureau of Standards as 
auxiliary equipment for a_ recording 
stress-strain textile tester, so that condi- 
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tions encountered during certain manu- 
facturing and laundering operations can 
be reproduced. This tank is built around 
the lower jaw of the testing machine. 
It is equipped with suitable stirrer, 
heater, and heat-control apparatus. The 
textile, in this method, is fastened in the 
jaws of the testing machine, liquid is 
poured in the tank, and, after a suitable 
immersion period, the break is made. 
In a forthcoming number of the Bureau 
ot Standards Journal of Research will 
be given the results of a series of tests 
on rayons broken dry, after wetting in 
water at 20° C. and at 100° C., and 
broken wet at various temperatures. 





RECENT TEXTILE PATENTS 

BALING-Press. 1,737,194. J. H. McLean, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. Assigned to Economy 
Baler Co., Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Bras-Cutter. 1,737,146. M. Castrium, 
Springfield, Mass. Assigned to The Fisk 
Rubber Co., Chicopee Falls, Mass. 

BospBin-WINDING machine. 1,737,198. E. F. 
Parks, Providence, R. I. Assigned to 
Universal Winding Co., Boston, Mass. 

Bott-Boarp for fabric. 1,736,776. I. H. 
Bernstein, New York, N. Y. 

BRAIDING machine. 1,737,405. S. B. Blais- 
dell, Philadelphia, Pa. Assigned to 
Fidelity Machine Co., Wilmington, Del. 

CarpDING picker. 1,737,435. C. Schofield, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dyetnec cloth, Machine for and method of. 
1,737,149. W. P. Cohoe, Riverdale-on- 
Hudson, N. Y. Assigned to Cohoe 
Processes, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

DyeING machine. 1,737,141. J. Bren- 
zinger, Fairfield, Conn. Assigned to The 
Max Ams Chemical Engineering Corp., 
sridgeport, Conn. 

Epce-Binper. 1,737,243. H. B. 
New York, N. Y. 

FastNEss to light, Process for increasing. 
1,736,835. P. Rabe, Leverkusen-on-the- 
Rhine, Germany. Assigned to General 
Aniline Works, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

FrBers, Process for the treatment of animal 
and vegetable. 1,737,104. M. Bergmann, 
E. Immendorfer, and H. Loewe, Dresden, 
Germany. 

KNITTING machine. 1,737,197. 
lander, Zenlenroda, Germany. 

KNITTING machine and production of fab- 
rics thereon. 1,737,218. W. Coombes, 
Nottingham, England. 

Lap-Dorrer, Automatic for pick calenders. 
1,734,302. T. S. Ramsdell, Great Bar- 
rington, Mass. 

N arkO-F apric loom, 1,737,138. H. Baader, 
Salisbury Township, Pa. Assigned to 
Textile Patents Corp., Allentown, Pa. 

PLAITING machine. 1,737,304. G. Eybe- 
lent and R« Eybelent, Paris, France. 
Assigned to Eybelent Fils, Paris, France. 

SuuttLe. 1,737,370. W. L. Hall, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Assigned to J. H. Belling- 
ton Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Wes-HANDLING device. 1,737,127. <A. E. 
Richey, Fairview, Mass. Assigned to 
The Fisk Rubber Co., Chicopee Falls, 
Mass. 

WINDING machine. 1,737,269. A. J. Peek, 
Paterson, N. J. Assigned to Carpet 
Device Corp., New York, N. Y. 

Wes-Roits, Tension device for.  1,735,- 
570. J. J. Halliwell, Tuckahoe, N. Y. 
Assigned to R. Hoe & Co., Inc.,’ New 
York. 


Houston, 


H. Ober- 
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. te "ea Renate 
is the Strong String 


p J vss is why the air in the various departments of textile 





mills is artificially impregnated with moisture. 

Cotton, silk or worsted yarns absorb moisture and become 
stronger. The fibres lie more nearly parallel in the preliminary 
operations of carding and drawing thus making it possible to spin 
yarn of more uniform quality. 


But, you can’t maintain relative humidity at a constant degree 
unless room temperature is controlled! 


Condensation of moisture through the lowering of room temper- 
ature is serious. You get roof drip, and this may damage fabrics 


The No. 11 
REGITHERM 


Is the Most Dependable of All Room 


Temperature Controls 


fuel bills, and prevents your 
humidifying system from losing efficiency 
through fluctuating temperatures. 


The No. 11 self-contained instrument 
which operates automatically and solely from temperature changes 
in the surrounding air. It has no delicate or complicated aux- 
iliaries, is securely mounted on any suitable column, about five 
feet above the floor, where air circulation is good. 





It saves 


Sylphon Regitherm is a 


The valve is quickly installed in the steam line to radiators and 
the transmission tube (of any required length) is connected by 
ron I-slot Connections to the valve 
¢ and to the Regitherm. 
The Sylphon 
contains the Sylphon Bel- 
lows—the most sensitive, 
durable and flexible expan- 
sion element known to engi- 
neering science. 









Regitherm 


FLEXIBLE TUBING 
COMPLETELY FuieD 
WITH INCOMPRESSIBLE 
LIQUID THROUGH WHICH 
MOVE MENT OF SYLPwOm 
BELLOWS 1S 

TRANSMITTED TO VALVE 













Owners, Managers, 
Agents, Superintendents 
and Overseers should 
know the full story of 
this remarkable Sylphon 
Instrument that is meet- 
ing temperature control 
requirements in hun- 
dreds of mills. 


OETACHAQLE T-SLOT 
CONNECTIONS BY 

WHICH POWER 
TRANSMISSION UNIT 
1S QUICKLY SLIPPED 







EVERLASTING 


— See Also—— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
——CATALOG—"— 


Send for Bulletin TR-102 


SYLPHON (0. 


TENN.,U.S.A. 


ULTON 


KNOXVILLE, 


Representatives in all Principal Cities in U. 8S 
sentatives, Crosby Valve & Eng. Company, Ltd., 41-2 Foley St., 
London, W. 1, England—Canadian Representatives. Darling 
Bros., Ltd., 140 Prince St., Montreal, Que., Canada. 


A.—European Repre- 
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A better bleach... 
and the tubing is softer 


NSATISFACTORY results were 
being obtained in bleaching cotton 
underwear tubing at one Southern mill. 
Harshness was developing in the fibres. 
It was found difficult to obtain perfect 
whiteness without deadening the lustre 
of the tubing. 


Following the suggestions of an Oakite 
Service Man, the bleacher in this mill 
made up a new scouring solution con- 
taining a small amount of Oakite. No 
further trouble was experienced. Now 
every run of goods comes through soft, 
white, and lustrous. Not a trace of 
harshness, not a sign of dirt, or oil from 


the knitting machines remains in the 
fibres. 


There is nothing like Oakite for wet- 
finishing operations. Call in our nearby 
Service Man and let him show you what 
this remarkable material will do. No 
obligation. 

Oakite Service Men, cleaning specialists, are 


located in the leading industrial centers of the 
U.S. and Canada 


Manufactured only by 
OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 42 Thames Street, NEW YORK 


OAKITE 


TRADE MARK REG U.S PAT. OFF. 





Industrial Cleaning Materials ana Methods 


1929 




























































Zephyr Yarns 

echnical Editor : 

(he writer is much interested in the 

nufacturing of zephyr yarns—worsted 

ide on the French system and used in 
he knitwear trade. 

Can you inform me as to which wools 
ire best adapted for these yarns’ Is it 
customary to use blended wools? If so, 
could you suggest a blend? If a blended 
wool top is not practical, could you men- 
tion a wool or wools which would make a 
high type of yarn, fully suitable for the 
trade? It is assumed that the grade is half 
blood to fine. 

Is this yarn always spun on worsted 
mules ? 

Can this type of yarn be used for bath- 
ing suits? If so, would it be necessary to 
change the top or construction, or the usual 
procedure in making this yarn? 

Are Cape wools ever used, either as a 
whole or in part in making this yarn? 
Is the matter of felting considered an 

mportant factor ? (7017) 

Zephyr yarns are worsted yarns, gen- 
erally French spun from wools 4 blood 
(60s) or finer, and noted for their full, 
round, lofty appearance. The French 
system excels in the production of a 
iull, round, lofty yarn, but very lofty 
yarns can be made on the Bradford sys- 
tem if the correct processing is used, 
so that the internal arrangement of the 
more nearly approaches that 
found in French yarns. 

Much also depends upon the selection 
They must be full of life, 
very wavy, and curly; for these very 
haracteristics aid in the production of 
the desired yarn. The fine wools of the 
United States are ideal for this purpose, 
some manufacturers preferring them to 
\ustralian and South American wools. 

Naturally, blends are used—the object 
being the maintenance of a standard and 

supply. When using a blend, it is 
possible to substitute one wool for an- 
other, if there is a shortage of one kind. 
vithout changing the standard notice- 
bly. Of course, quality must be main- 
tained. Fine wools from Wyoming, 
‘daho, and Arizona have been specially 

entioned as being very suitable for 
ephyr yarns. Outside the United 
. Port Philip merino wools of 
istralia and the Nan merino wools of 
‘mania possess desirable characteris- 

Perhaps the fine Ohio wools might 
mentioned as suitable for bleached 
ns. We can only suggest the wools 


fibers 


t 


Ql wools. 
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to use in the blend. The biend itself wi:l 
have to be left to your own judgment or 
that of your wool buyer. 

It would be all right to blend tops, if 
you are sure that they are made from 
the right wools. 

We do not recommend Cape wools or 
South American wools for use alone or 
in blends with desirable woo!s when 
zephyr yarns are required. 

Mule-spun yarns are better than ring- 
spun, because they are fuller and not so 
smooth. It is also possible to use soiter 
twists on the mule, unless speed is sacri- 
ficed on the ring frame. The twist in 
the single yarn is the vital factor in the 
production of a full, round, and _ lofty 
yarn. It must always be on the low side. 
so that the twist used when plying the 
yarns will develop fully the lofty char- 
acteristics. 

Large quantities of French yarns are 
made from dyed tops. For large lots 
this is ideal, a uniform shade being ob- 


tained throughout the lot. For small 
lots skein dyeing is advantageous. and 


very uniform results are obtained with 
some of the excellent modern machines. 

Certainly these varns may be used for 
bathing suits, for they possess, as super- 
knitting yarns, many desirable qualities. 
but they are likely to shrink excessively 
if carelessly laundered unless the gar- 
ments have been given a preventative 
treatment to reduce tendency to shrink. 
For bathing suits we would prefer a 
yarn made from a blend of other woo’s, 
such as Cape and South American, with 
some U. S. A. wools—the qualities used 
being those desired in the blend. 

Felting does not seem to be the im- 
portant factor. The wools are selected 
to give the yarn its desired characteris- 
tics. Such wools, however, felt very 
readily, and this is important if fabrics 
are intended for outerwear. 


oe ¢ * 


Stocking with Stamped Clock 


Technical Editor : 

Enclosed you will find two ladies’ hose, 
No. 1 and No. 2. Kindly let me know in 
what kind of machine the No. 1 hose was 
made, also the size of cylinder and the 
quantity of needles. Also please advise me 
how the stamped clock on hose No. 2 is 
made. (7013) 


The leg of hose No. 1 was knitted on 
a small circular ribber, probably about 


4 in. in diameter with 280 needles—140 
cylinder and 140 dial. 

All the needles are set up in the dial. 
In the cylinder the setting seven 
regular needles and three special needles. 
the regular needies knit continuously 
while the special needles knit for four 
courses preceding the loose courses and 
then on through the transferring courses 
and the welts. Every fourth course 
these needles take on stitches and then 
cast them off, giving the horizontal 
stripe effect shown. 

ihe stamped clock on sample No. 2 
may be made with a hand die or with 
a machine for stamping. 


is 


Making Silk Crepe Thread 
Without Flyers 


Technical Editor : 

Will you please inform me whether it is 
practical to make a 60/65- or a 70/75-turn 
crepe on an Atwood spinner from a 10/12- 
or 12/15-denier silk, making a two-thread 
and running without flyers. 

| hear it is often done, but am wonder- 
ing whether the twist would run in evenly. 
No doubt there would be less breakages, 
but would such a procedure make a good 
thread? The bobbins on spidles are made 
on Atwood’s 5 B’s with a 2}-in. flange. 

(7018 ) 

As the two threads are doubled on the 

>’s, aS vou state, we assume that the 
thread has at least 25 turns; and, in that 
case, 15 to 20 turns more can be safely 
added on the spinner at about 12,500 
r.p.m. without a flyer. When much 
more twist is added, even though a good 
tension is used above the spinner bobbin, 
there are spots in which the thread 
twists harder, due sometimes to very 
coarse threads; and pin-head kinks are 
formed. These are not always drawn 
out in redrawing, and trouble follows in 
weaving. When the first fifteen to 
twenty turns are added without a flyer, 
the balance of the wist is usually added 
with a flyer at 9,000 r.p.m. 


* *« * 


Finish for Cotton Braid 


Technical Editor: 

We are interested in obtaining a finish 
for cotton braid. The long piece of braid 
enclosed herewith shows the fabric before 
finishing, and the short piece shows the 
finish required. 

The desired finishing formula should give 
body to the braid and maintain flexibility, 
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this department, we undertake to answer, free of charge, to 


The identity 


of those 


seeking information on technical subjects 





est of our ability, questions pertaining to textile matters 
ed from any regular subscriber to TEXTILE WORLD. 

liries should give the fullest information and data possible. 
case of damage to material, a sample should be sent. In 

vay answers can be given which will be of immediate tech- 
value to the correspondent and to others in the same line. 
es pertaining to textile processes, machinery improvements, 

‘ds of management, the markets, etc., are especially invited 

| as any legitimate discussion on the views expressed. 
; nquiries must be accompanied by the name of the person 


ne 


, but not for publication, but as an evidence of good faith. 


will not be disclosed. 

If the question is not of general interest to textile readers and 
involves expensive investigation, a charge covering the cost may 
be made, of which the inquirer will be advised before any expense 
is incurred. We do not undertake routine analysis of woven or 
knitted fabric constructior. 

Letters expressing opinions or voicing criticism will be signed 


by the correspondent’s name unless the letter itself contains a 
request that the name be withheld. 

Technical inquiries should be sent directly to the Technical 

Editor, TExTILB Wortp, 10th Ave. and 36th St., New York, N. Y. 
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and should not show any clogging of the 
fabric between the strands. The finish will 
be applied on a slasher having the usual 
mangle and drying cans, but we have no 
facilities for calendering or polishing. Any 
information that you can give us as to the 
proper finishing materials and formulation 
of the finishing bath will be greatly ap- 
preciated. (7021) 

We believe that the following formula 
and method of application will produce 
the finish you desire. 

Dissolve 1 lb. of gum arabic in 1 gal. 
of water. Of this use one part to four 
or five parts of water. Next dissolve 
| Ib. gum tragacanth in one gal. of 
water, and of this solution use one pint 
for each gallon of the first bath. The 
gum tragacanth is used as a softener. 

This formula will not clog the texture 
of the braid, and the flexibility of the 
material will be governed by the strength 
of the bath. It should be applied on an 
ordinary textile-finishing machine that 
is equipped with drying cans. The 
material will require no calendering or 
polishing. 

x * x 


Green Stains in Cotton-Rayon 
Crepe 


Technical Editor 
We are sending you herewith a piece « 


I 
rayon crepe constructed from twisted cot 
ton warp and plain rayon filling. You 
will note green specks in this fabric. We 


would thank you please to advise us the 
cause thereof and what chemical process 
can be used to eliminate them without in- 
juring the fabric. (6997 ) 

It is difficult simply to look at a piece 
of cloth which contains some colored 
threads, different in shade from the 
rest of the piece, and then to Say just 
what the cause is. Knowing nothing of 
the history of the piece, we can only 
guess at the origin of the trouble. 

Upon a careful examination of the 
cloth, we find that the green is not in 
the form of a “speck.” Rather, it is 
formed by a portion of the rayon thread 
which has been colored green. It is 
also quite evident that this green por- 
tion of the thread was not colored dur- 
ing the weaving of the cloth, since the 
cotton is not stained. From the apnear- 
ance of the green streak, we should sav 
that the yarn was dyed before weaving: 
otherwise the green color should have 
washed out in the dyebath. If this cloth 
is piece dved, then we should examine 
carefully the bobbins of white ravon, for 
the green streaks will be found on the 
bobbins. As for the cause of the green 
enlor, that might possibly come from 
particles of dry dyestuff flving around 
the room and getting on the rayon at 
some stage of its use. 

here is no way that we know of to 
remove these streaks without taking all 
the color from the piece. We repeat 
that careful inspection of the yarn 
which is used to make this cloth is the 
only wav we can suggest to catch a 
detect like this. After it is in the cloth. 
the niece will have to be redved a dark 
shade of green or black to cover up the 
detect. 
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Yellow Stain on Cotton 


Technical Editor: 

We are enclosing a skein of mercerized 
cotton yarn, which was dyed last Decem- 
ber. This yarn was kept about six or seven 
months in a wooden case, and was properly 
protected by covers. It was then put into 
a b.n, the front of which was protected with 
a curtain to keep the sun-light out. 

We now notice the yellow spots on the 
end of the skein, where it was exposed to 
atmospheric conditions. We wish that you 
would examine the skein and advise us, if 
possible, as to the cause of this yellow 
condition. (7002 ) 


The yellowing of cotton upon storing 
may usually be traced to one of the 
folowing causes: First, imperfect 
bleaching; if the yarn is not thoroughly 
boiled or bleached, co'oring matters re- 
main in the center of the yarn, and these 
gradually work to the surface. Second, 
changes in the constitution of the fiber: 
overbleaching, the action of strong 
chemicals, or the incomplete removal of 
acids from the cotton by washing may 
cause the formation of oxycellulose or 
hydrocellulose, which assumes a yellow 
cast upon storing. Third, added for- 
eign matter in the varn; many of the 
materials used in sizing and finishing 
cotton yarns are liable to cause a yellow 
tinge or s‘ain when exposed to a mod- 
erate heat or after storing: pine-oil, 
minera!l-oil or wax, alkalies. rosin, soaps, 
and softeners may act in this way. 

In this particular case the second 
cause, change in constitution of the fiber 
may be eliminated. This change is 
usually accompanied by weakening of 
the varn at the stained portion. No ap- 
parent loss in tensile strength was noted. 

Yellowing due to imperiect bleaching 
may usually be remedied by re-chemick- 
ing the varn. It would be advisable for 
the inquirer to rebleach a test-skein to 
ascertain whether this will remove the 
stain. 

The general appearance of the stain 
shown on the skein submitted for ex- 
amination indicates that it was caused 
hy the decomposition of finishing or siz- 
ing material in the yarn. If this is the 
case, a thorough scouring in an alkaline 
soap bath should remove the yellow 
color. In place of or in addition to the 
soap bath, one of the so-called bleaching 
oils containing organic solvents may be 
used to assist in the removal of the stain. 
It is possible that, after scouring, a 
treatment with bleaching solution will 
be necessary to produce a pure white. 

A simple and fairly accurate test to 
determine whether bleached cotton will 
vellow upon standing is to heat a sam- 
ple for several hours in an air-oven at 
a temperature of about 210° F. If no 
vellowing is observed after 8 or 10 
hours, the danger of a stain developing 
upon storing is not great. This test 
serves in a rough way to tell whether 
the cotton has been thoroughly bleached. 
In the case of yarn that has been sized 
or finished. the test indicates whether 
materials have been used which will 
cause staining upon continued exposure 
to atmospheric conditions. 
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Sulphur Bleach House 


Technical Editor: 

Will you kindly give me some inforina 
ton regarding the building of a sulphu 
bleach house ? 

In former articles which we have see: 
in your publication, there has been no men 
tion of the height of house or the method 
employed of hanging the blankets. Are 
they draped to hang from a beam or rafte: 
to within 12 or 15 in. of the floor? 

Is it practical to bleach raw wool with 
sulphur; Can you see any advantage or 
disadvantage in this? Will the washing 
after weaving have a tendency to make th 
white look dull again? I thought perhaps 
the sulphur would react against the soap 
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In building a sulphur bleach house 
it must a.ways be kept in mind that the 
material entering and leaving the house 
should be spotlessly clean, and inasmuch 
as it is difficult enough to attain these 
results in the procesing, all sources of 
contamination must be eliminated in the 
smoke house. First, kiln-dried cypress 
shou'd be selected, free from knots 
which may exude sap. No iron nails or 
bolts should be used, as these may drop 
rust from sweating. It must be re- 
membered that the air in the sulphur 
nouse during bleaching is practica!ly 
saturated with moisture. Monel-metal 
nails, screws, and bolts should be used 
in the construction. The floor may he 
of concrete, but wood would be better. 


Now as to the construction itself. nc 
ngures will be given, as the production 
desired is not specified. The walls 
should be airtight; to insure this match 
boards should be used doubled—that is, 
there should be two thicknesses of 
hoards, the inner wall running vertically 
and the outer horizontally. Between the 
walls, asbestos paper or board should be 
laid. The roof shou'd be at an angle 
of about 25°, and shou'd also be doubled, 
but in this case, an air snace is allowed 
between the false and the true root: 
about 4 in. is necessarv. This space 
could be filled with cork to advantage. 
The whole scheme is to insulate the 
bleach house as well as possible. so that 
outside atmospheric conditions will affect 
the inside temperature as little as pos- 
sible. Beware of using tar or any simi- 
lar product that may ooze through the 
joints and stain the material. 


Notches are placed in the sides of the 
bleach house to hold cypress poles, upon 
which the blankets are draped. The 
poles should be boiled-out and bleached 
before using. The height of the bleach 
house should be about 12 ft. and the 
goods draped so that the poles will be 
4 ft. from the roof and the lower por- 
tion of the blankets 2 ft. from floor. 


We wou!d not recommend the sulphur 
bleaching of raw wool as the subsequent 
washings and processing will tend to 
restore the original color of the mate- 
rial. Before placing the blankets in the 
bleach house. they must b~ thoroughly 
cleansed of soap. and then extracted so 
that there will be no dripping whie 
hanging. 








MILL NEWS 


COTTON 


*Strowd-Holcombe Cotton Mill, Inc., 
Birmingham, Ala., is pushing construc- 
tion on its new plant at Montevallo, 
Ala., consisting of main two-story brick 
and steel unit, with cast iron columns, 
steel sash, etc., and proposes to have 
the structure ready for occupancy early 
in the coming year. Robert & Co., 
Inc., Bona Allen Bldg., Atlanta, Ga., 
are architects and engineers. 


Saratoga-Victory Mills, at Albertville, 
\la., and Guntersville, Ala., are working 
on full day schedule and both plants 
operate part of the time at night also. 


Lowe Mfg. Co., Huntsville, Ala., is 
putting in new cards. 


Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, 
Ga., are planning to discontinue manu- 
facturing operations at their plant on 
Wythe Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y., in the 
near future, and will concentrate produc- 
tion at their six other mills in different 
parts of the country. An office will be 
continued in Brooklyn at the same loca- 
tion for the purchasing and sales divi- 
sions in that territory. 


Martha Mills, of Thomaston, Ga., 
have recently installed 280 humidifier 
heads in their new unit, which belongs to 
he Goodrich Rubber Co. 


Saunders Cotton Mills, Saundersville, 
\lass., which have been closed for about 

» years, have been sold by the Arthur 

\Vhitin estate, to the Vanadium Wire 
Co., Ine., for occupancy, the selling 
rice being about $75,000. 


Westboro (Mass.) Weaving Co., has 
ractically completed the removal of its 

ichinery and equipment to Greenville, 
>. C., where it operates a plant. 


Bourne Mills, (Fall River, Mass.,) 
Stockholders adjourned a meeting Nov. 
-| and voted the directors to use dis- 
retion in the sale and liquidation of the 
roperty. It was pointed out that 

anges would permit operations to be 
resumed at a profit. It was decided to 
ljourn the meeting for two weeks. 


Pepperell Mfg. Co’s. (Lowell, Mass.,) 
property has been purchased by the 
ew England Power Association, Bos- 
1. Mass. The property consists of 
ill buildings, a large storehouse and 
Power plant, all of which will be used 


the power company for its own 
rposes. 


American Mfg. Co., Victory Mills, 
Y., has given an option on its prop- 
to the Richards Mfg. Co., of Cleve- 
|, manufacturers of steel containers. 
plant has been idle several months. 


_Tabardrey Mfg. Co., Haw River, 
C., has purchased 84 drawing-in 
‘mes from the Sharp Mfg. Co., of 
w Bedford, Mass. 


Indicates previous mention of project. 
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*Priscilla Mills, Inc., Gastonia, N. C., 
have been organized to take over the 
management of the Priscilla Spinning 
Co., on Dec. 10. ‘The plant is equipped 
with 20,250 ring spindles and was en- 
gaged in the production of combed yarns 
until several weeks ago when it was 
closed for an indefinite period. 


Forest City, N. C.—A new plant for 
the manufacture of bedspreads, tapes- 
damask, upholstering and other 
novelties, is underway here, J. M. Lum- 
ley, superintendent of the Ellenboro 
Mfg. Co., being prime mover in the new 
project. About $75,000 of the capital 
stock has already been subscribed, part 
of which was subscribed by the Belk 
company, Charlotte, which is the prin- 
cipal stockholder of the Ellenboro Mfg. 
Co. The new industry, which will 
have an 8,000 spindle capacity and will 
operate more than 50 jacquard looms, 
will employ about 100 workers. 


Manville Jenckes Co. Loray Division, 
manufacturers of tire fabric at Gastonia, 
N. C., which has been running only two 
days a week for the last eight or ten 
weeks, has announced that it is back 
on full time running operations for two 
weeks, and probably longer. The mill 
employs 2,200 persons. 


La France Textile Industries, weavers 
of furniture and drapery fabrics in all 
their varieties, have changed the cor- 
porate name to La France Industries, at 
Frankford, Philadelphia, Pa., and to La 
France Industries—Medford Tapestry 


Mill, Medford, N. J. 


Scranton (Pa.) Lace Co., has prelim- 
inary plans under way for a new three- 
story addition on Albright Ave., to be 
equipped in part as a weaving mill, esti- 


mated to cost close to $100,000, with 
machinery. 
Blue & Gray Textile Co., Philadel- 


phia, Pa., manufacturer of plushes, has 
sold the mill at Hart Lane & Emerald 
St., which has six 60 in. jacquard looms. 
Irwin W. Spiegel is president and E. 
M. Patterson, treasurer. 


Calhoun (S. C.) Mills have just begun 


the construction of a new opening room. 


Hawthorne Spinning Mills’ (Clover, 
S. C.) stockholders will meet Dec. 10, 
to consider plans for a merger with the 
Hampshire Spinning Co., of the same 
place. 


Spartan Mill No. 2, Spartanburg, S. C., 
output will be increased 20% to about 
2.880.000 yards a month by the first of 
the year through the improved equip- 
ment being installed. 


Woodruff (S. C.) Brandon Corp. and 
Mills Mill No. 2 closed Wednesday eve- 
ning and gave holiday through Sunday, 
resuming operations Monday, Dec. 2. 


C. R. Miller Mfg. Co. has filed deeds 
conveying cotton mill property in Fort 
Worth, Dallas, McKinney, and Waco, 
Texas, and in Kansas City, Mo., to the 
Texas Textile Mills, Inc., with head- 
quarters at Dallas, which are said to be 
a reorganization of the C. R. Miller 
company. 
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WOOL 


Rhode Island Worsted Co., Statford 
Springs, Conn., is having $20,000 worth 
of new finishing machinery installed in 
the plant by H. W. T. Mali & Co. 


*Western Felt Works, Chicago, IIL, 
have announced that extensions at their 
mill, including land, building, and equip- 
ment when completed will cost approxi- 
mately $225,000 to $250,000. 


American Hair & Felt Co., 130 North 
Wells St., Chicago, Ill., has filed notice 
of increase in capital from $5,000,000 to 
$7,000,000. 


Channing Smith Textile Corp., Cherry 
Valley, Mass., has shut down one of its 
three plants and curtailed operations in 
the other two. 


Sutton’s Mills, North Andover, Mass., 
which manufacture woolen coatings and 
suitings for women’s wear, are running 
full days and part time at night. 


Earnsdale Worsted Co., Clinton, 
Mass., has made an assignment for the 
benefit of its creditors to the Centerdale 
(R. I.) Worsted Mills, which are operat- 
ing the plant under the direction of Roy 
R. Ryder. The Centerdale Mills are 
said to be a creditor to the extent ot 
about $80,000 for yarn furnished. It is 
expected the Clinton plant will be shut 
down when present orders are filled and 
the stock run out. The Clinton Trust 
Co., has a $30,000 mortgage on the prop- 
erty and is expected to foreclose. The 
company was reorganized about two 
years ago. 


Intervale Mills, Inc., Webster, Mass., 
are to sell their Puritan Mill in that 
town to three Webster men, one of 
whom is Sherman L. Whipple, Jr., presi- 
dent and general manager of the Chil- 
ton Co., who plan to lease it to a Lynn, 
Mass., shoe manufacturer. 


*M. J. Whittall Associates, Worcester, 
Mass. Foundations have been com- 
pleted and erection of structural steel 
starts this week on a new power house 
at the company’s main plant. The build- 
ing will be 80x110 ft. and will house four 
boilers and two turbines. <A large mill 
addition is being completed at the com- 
pany’s Oriental plant. Morton C. Tuttle 
Company, of Boston, are constructing 
both buildings. 


*Bigelow-Sanford Carpet & Rug Co., 
Amsterdam, N. Y. At a meeting of 
stockholders of the Bigelow-Hartford 
Carpet Co.. approval was given of the 
purchase of the business of S. Sanford 
& Sons and consolidation became effec- 
tive Nov. 30. 


Airedale Worsted Co., Inc., Central 
Falls, R. I., will be dissolved under a 
decree entered in Superior Court, which 
provides that the receiver shall distrib- 
ute equally to four holders of common 
stock. 


Chippewa Falls (Wis.) Woolen Mill 
Co., has awarded a contract for roofing 
of new third story addition. 30 x 70 ft.. 
now under way, to the Horel-George 
Co., Eau Claire, Wis.. and work on this 
portion of the expansion will be placed 
under way at once. The extension will 
cost about $25,000. 


Guelph (Ont., Can.) Carpet & Worsted 
Spinning Mills, Ltd., whose $1,000,000 
preferred stock was offered for public 
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The Babcock & Wilcox Co. 


85 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK 
ESTABLISHED 1868 


Water Tube Boilers Steam Superheaters 
Economizers Air Preheaters 
Chain Grate Stokers Oil Burners 


Refractories 


Seamless Tubes and Seamless Pipe 
BRANCH OFFICES 
ATLANTA Candler Building 
BOSTON 80 Federal Street 
CHICAGO suil 
CINCINNATI Traction Building 
CLEVELAND Guardian Building 
Magnolia Building 
444 Seventeenth Street 
Ford Building 
Electric Building 
Central Building 
ORLEANS ..........344 Camp Street 
ILADELPHIA Packard Building 
OENIX, ARIZ. Heard Building 
TTSBURGH Koppers Building 
PEL ase; TORE cv vee Failing Building 
SALT LAKE CITY Kearns Building 
SAN FRANCISCO 
OO a a Smith Tower 
HONOLULU, T. H. Castle & Cooke Building 
HAVANA, CUBA Calle de Aguiar 104 
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THE LONGER LIFE 
OF 


VALVES 


Powell Valves owe their longer 
life to distinctive design, care- 
fully selected materials and 
faultless workmanship. It is 
these essentials principally that 
combine to produce’ Powell 
Valves with a longer valve life. 
Moreover, there are Powell 
Valves which incorporate spe- 
cial features for prolonged serv- 
ice—seats and discs that are 
reversible, regrindable and _ re- 
newable. These inherent fea- 
tures materially increase the life 


Fig. 102 . , 
“White Star” Globe Valve @of Powell Valves. 


THE WM. POWELL CO. 


2525 SPRING GROVE AVE., CINCINNATI, OHIO 








THE UTMOST 


In Dependability 


...and that is not merely 
a Selling Phrase! 


It is not merely a selling phrase, because Frederick Centrifugal Pumps 
are guaranteed, when installed under our supervision; and Frederick 
Pumps are engineered and competently designed for the specific per- 
formance, and perfectly supervised in the making. 


Our Engineering Department may be consulted at any time, without 
charge. 





Sor 10] DAYS~ 


CLEMENT 
CADILLAC 
B LOWER. 


Keeps motors and other machinery free 
from lint and destructive dust and dirt. 
Pays for itself quickly in increased efficiency 
of electrical and mechanical equipment of 
all kinds. 


Delivers absolutely dry air with force sufh- 
cient to clean thoroughly, yet without injury 
to windings or to any other delicate or intri- 
cate equipment. Prevents shut-down losses 
due to shorts and burnouts in_ electric 
motors. Reduces fire risk. 


Equipped with Norma Ball Bearings. Requires 
no oiling. 


Instantly convertible for suc- 

tion cleaning. Special attach- 

ments for spray. Hundreds of 
uses. 


Write for descriptive literature 
and for on of this trial 
omer. 


Live dealers wanted for territories not already covered 


CLEMENTS MFG. CO., 607 Fulton St., Chicago 


Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of Portable 
Electric Blowers 
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MILL NEWS — Continued 


subscription last spring, have issued 
their first annual report -covering a 
period of six months to Sept. 30, 1929. 
‘The common stock has been placed on 
a dividend basis of $1 a year, the initial 
quarterly payment of 25c. having just 
been made. 


KNIT 


American Hosiery Co., Ltd. New 
Britain, Conn., has declared an extra 
dividend of 2% besides the regular quar- 
terly dividend of 2% which was payable 
Dec. ps 


Real Silk Hosiery Mills, Inc., Indian- 
apolis, Ind., are running on a maximum 
production schedule, with day and night 
working forces, and will continue on 
this basis for an indefinite period. 


Rollins Hosiery Co., Des Moines, 
Iowa, has started work on its proposed 
new one-story and basement addition, 
119 x 164 ft., at East Twenty-eighth St., 
and Dean Ave., and will push the unit 
to early completion. Ten full-fashioned 
hosiery machines will be installed for 
initial operations, to be followed by 12 
additional such machines by the middle 
of next year. Sub-contracts are being 
let for the structure, including plumb- 
ing and heating to the Van Dyck Plumb- 
ing & Heating Co., Sixth Ave., Des 
Moines. 


Laurel, Miss. J. W. Goldman and 
D. N. Williams, formerly of Meridian, 
Miss., are installing knitting machinery 
in the old toy factory building on Wind- 
ham Ave., where they will manufacture 
hosiery from rayon materials. They 
expect to start production this week. 


Contoocook Mills Corp., Hillsboro, 
H., is running on a capacity schedule 
t local mills, as well as at branch plant 

Laconia, N. H., and will continue 

this basis for a number of weeks 

ome. A full working force is being 
employed in all departments. 


N 


Nebel Knitting Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
\Vork on the addition, representing an 
expenditure of approximately $200,000, 
- progressing rapidly and it is expected 
hat operations will begin the first of 
the year. The addition will considerably 

rease the output of the Nebel plant, 

hich has for a number of years been 
ngaged in the manufacture of full- 
tashioned hosiery. 


Morganton (N. C.) Full-Fashioned 

Hosiery Co. is building a large concrete 
d steel addition and is spending on a 
o-year program approximately $750,- 
having placed 25 machines this 
ar and planning to place 25 next 
ie 


Runnymede Mills, Inc., Tarboro, 
C., are enlarging the plant by the 
lition of 10,000 sq.ft. of floor space. 

additional machinery will be in- 
‘led for the present. 


Arteraft Silk Hosiery Mills, Phila- 
Iphia, Pa., are planning to double 
esent capacity in connection with new 
ll unit at Torresdale Ave. and M St., 
r which general contract recently was 


Indicates previous mention of project. 





let to the William Steele & Sons Co., 
Philadelphia. Directors of the firm state 
their program for expansion will mean 
the outlay of half million dollars. 


Paramount Knitting Mills, Inc., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., manufacturers of sweaters, 
etc., formerly located at 22nd & Lehigh 
Ave., have moved to new and larger 


quarters at Allegheny Ave. & Boudinot 
St. 


Master Silk Hosiery Mill, Inc., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., care of Mowitz & Kohlhas, 
Guarantee Trust Bldg., attorneys, is 
being organized by local interests to 
operate a knitting mill. It is proposed 
to begin operations at an early date. 


Herbert Hosiery Mill, Norristown, 
Pa., has started work on a $10,000 stor- 


age house at its plant on Arch & Penn 
Sts. 


Eagle Knitting Mills, Philadelphia, 
Pa., manufacturers of sweaters, etc., 12th 
& Arch Sts., are leasing additional space 
in their building which will be used for 
added manufacturing purposes. 


Sunrise Knitting Mills, Inc., of 
Tacony (a suburb of Philadelphai), Pa., 
have erected an addition to their factory 
and placed an order with Robert Reiner, 
Inc., for seven “Einsiedel-Reiner” high 
speed full-fashioned hosiery machines. 


Society Maid Hosiery Mills, Willow 
Grove, Pa., have asked bids on general 
contract for a two-story mill on North 
Broad St., Doylestown, Pa., estimated 
to cost about $55,000, with equipment. 
The W. P. Cameron Engineering Co., 
4850 North Mascher St., Philadelphia, 
Pa., is architect and engineer. 


Berkshire Knitting Mills, Reading, 
Pa., have started work on the construc- 
tion of a five-story mill and dye house, 
which will join the present structures. 
The dye house will be built on the top 
floor. Footings have been placed and 
work is about to start on the founda- 
tions and erection of steel trusswork. 
The structure will be 270 x 89 ft., and 
will be of brick, steel and concrete 
construction. 


Liberty Fabrics Corp., Union, S. C., 
manufacturing silk jersey cloth, glove 
silk fabrics and women’s glove silk under- 
wear, is to be sold under receivership 
proceedings. 


Wellesley, (Ont., Can.) Knitting Co., 
Ltd., which purchased the woolen and 
knitting plant and warehouse of Reiner 
Bros. Co., Ltd., will manufacture wool 
hosiery and sweaters. 


SILK 


Henry Doherty Silk Co., Clifton, 
N. J., is continuing production on a 
maximum schedule at its local mill, with 
night shift running on plain weaves, 
and will hold to this basis for an in- 
definite period. 


Ecker & Lustgarten, Inc., North Ber- 
gen, N. J., have awarded a general con- 
tract to Frank Crahay, 1372 Hudson 
Blvd., Jersey City, N. J., for proposed 
one-story and basement addition to mill 
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at Secaucus, N. J., 64 x 68 ft., to cost 
about $25,000, with equipment. P. L. 
Schultz, 256 Summit Ave., Union City, 
N. J., is architect. 


Empire State Silk Label Co., West 
New Brighton, N. Y., has awarded a 
general contract to John Milnes Co., 
Richmond Ave., Port Richmond, for a 
two-story and basement addition on 
Clove Rd., estimated to cost about $50,- 
000, with equipment. George J. Gute- 
knust, 73 New St., Port Richmond, is 
architect. 


*Katterman & Mitchell Co., Stanley, 
N. C., is installing additional looms. 


Dover Silks Ltd., Silver Lake, Port 
Dover, Ont. Can., have been working 
part night shift for the last seven weeks 
and the operations are being increased 
with a view to running the plant the full 
24 hours. The purchase of additional 
looms and equipment will be necessary 
in the near future. 


RAYON 


Viscose Corp. of Virginia, Roanoke, 
Va., with general offices at Marcus 
Hook, Pa., has awarded the general 
contract for the one-story, 160x180 ft. 
addition, to J. P. Pettyjohn & Co., 
Lynchburg, Va. 


DYE, BLEACH AND FINISH 


Textile Dyeing Co. of America, Inc., 
Fairlawn, N. J., has taken bids on gen- 
eral contract for a new one-story brick 
and steel unit, 100 x 219 ft., at Wageraw 
Road and Maple Ave., reported to cost 
more than $50,000, with equipment. 
John C. Van Vliandren, 140 Market St. 
Paterson, N. J., is architect. 





Lotz Silk Dyeing Co., Paterson, N. J., 
recently organized with a capital of 
$125,000, to operate a local mill, will be 
headed by Rudolph Lotz and Elmer J. 
Hossfield, 156 Seventeenth Ave. 


Sunbury (Pa.) Converting Works, 
have completed a new mill unit at Bel- 
videre, N. J., in course of erection for a 
number of months past and plan to 
begin production at an early date. The 
new plant is said to be a model mill 
and will give employment to large work- 
ing force. W. E. S. Dyer, Land Title 
Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa., is architect and 
engineer. 


*Union Bleachery, Greenville, S. C., 
has started brick work on the addition to 
its plant, which will be 100x400 ft. 
When completed, with equipment, it will 
represent a cost of approximately $250,- 
000. Potter & Shackelford are con- 
tractors. 


Holdsworth Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont., 
Can., which has been reorganized and 
strengthened by capital invested by in- 
terests represented by D. C. Dick, of 
Textile & Dyers Corp., Ltd., Coburg, 
Ont., is having additions erected to its 
plant at 7 Ontario St., Toronto. Wm. 
Holdsworth is vice-president and direc- 
tor of the new company, and will have 
charge of the. Toronto plant. Percy 
Holdsworth will be in charge of the 
Montreal branch located on Favard St. 
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OLUME of production is as highly important as the quality of work. When you 
find a machine that combines the ability to produce the finest lapped fell seaming 
at unparalleled speed—your production problems disappear. 

That machine is the FELDLOCK. 

The Feldlock feeds off the arm. Skillfully constructed of the finest materials. Operates 
with a minimum of repairs. Stands up under the severest operating conditions. In short, 
a machine that does everything asked of it, including the lowering of your seaming costs. 

Of course it is a Willcox & Gibbs Machine; and equally of course it will give us 
pleasure to have your request for the Feldlock booklet. 


WILCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE Co. 


658 BROADWAY --- NEW YORK, N.Y. ; Sole United States and 


Canadian Agents for 
Cornely and Uniart 


Embroidery Machines 





“Good work demands 

the good needle— 

use Genuine W & G 
Needles” 


—— See Also —— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
ALOG—— 
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Mill Consumption of Wool on Decline 





Wool Cloth Relatively Strong but May 


Not 


HE chief points of interest 

in the wool manufacturing 

industry which came _ to 
light during November were the 
increases in prices of raw wool 
in the London market and the 
continued weakness here. More- 
over, the drastic nature of the 
curtailment which is taking place 
in wool manufacturing in this 
country is of primary impor- 
tance, for it indicates a declin- 
ing demand for raw wool. Under 
the circumstances, wool con- 
sumption will probably show a 
downward trend for several 
months. 

The most reassuring factor in the 
situation is that production of goods is 
under control and that replacement 
margins are being maintained. It will 
take a revival of activity in the goods 
markets, however, to bring sustained 
improvement in manufacturing activity, 
ind not much can be expected from this 
direction as long as a general business 
recession is under way. 


Favorable Factors 


The factors which tend to support 
the price of raw wool are as follows: 


1. London auctions opened with prices 
higher than in September. Fine wools 
were stronger, and most of the gains 
have been maintained. 

2. Domestic mill consumption in- 
creased during October and remained 
close to the high level of the year. 

3. Receipts of raw wool at Boston 
decreased during November and were 
at the lowest level for the month in re- 
cent years. They were also low as com- 
pared with mill consumption. 

_4. Imports of raw wool have declined 
since last summer. The ratio of wool 
imports to mill consumption is only 
about 40%. t 

5. Bradford tops and yarns were 
stronger during November. 

6. The statistical position of wool 
cloth has improved further. Curtailment 
‘t loom activity has checked the decline 
n cloth prices. Lower raw wool has 

ot brought proportionate declines in 





The analysis and forecast of Dr. Lewis H. Haney, Director, New 


Kscape Decline, Says Dr. Haney 


SUMMARY—WOOL 


1. The trend of wool machinery activity is 
downward and will probably be followed by 
curtailment of mill consumption. As 
mestic stocks have increased, and domestic 
prices are above world parity, further grad- 
ual declines in wool prices are probable. 

2. Worsted sales yarns continue in a some- 
what weakened position and prices are likely 
to follow raw wool. 

3. Cloth seems to be in a relatively strong 
statistical position, but it is doubtful if fur- 
ther concessions can be prevented. 


cloth, and manufacturers have been able 
to maintain fairly high margins. 

7. Wool is relatively cheaper 
cotton. 


than 


Unfavorable Factors 


The factors which tend to depress the 
price of raw wool are as follows: 

1. The strength in foreign markets de- 
pends in part on curtailed offerings. 
Recently some irregularity has de- 
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veloped. A lower level of prices 
is reported from South America. 

2. Domestic wools are still 
above parity with foreign wool 
prices. 

3. Domestic demand is dull. 
Wool machinery activity has 
been curtailed rather drastically. 
All stages of manufacture showed 
declines in October. 

4. Considerable wool is still 
carried on consignment. The 
large amount of fine wool over- 
hanging the market tends to 
hold down prices. 

5. Stocks increase. Stocks of 
raw wool in the United States at 
the end of the third quarter were 
the largest in a year. 

6. Bradford top prices have turned 
weaker recently. 

7. Yarn prices decline. The poorer 
statistical position of worsted sales yarns 
during the past few months and the 


do- 


renewed decline in raw wool, have caused 
a decline in yarn prices here. 

8. The trend of wholesale dry goods 
sales has been downward since August. 
This probably 


means that further re- 
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1927 1928 1929 


RAW WOOL BAROMETER: Price—Textite Wortp Index; Mill Con- 


sumption—Grease Equivalent, Average Daily, Adjusted for Seasonal Variation, 
3 Month Moving Average; Stocks—U. S. Total, Grease Equivalent, End of Quarter, 


Adjusted for Seasonal Variation. 


Average for 1921-1928=100 for all three 


Indexes; Ratio of Raw Wool Imports to Mill Consumption—Imports not reduced 
to grease equivalent, Adjusted for Seasonal Variation, Consumption as above, 
Average 1921-1928=50, 3 Month Moving Average. 


The conclusions reached in the Analyst are mostly forecasts and 
generally apply to a time two or three months ahead. The 
Analyst is based on statistical data and does not reflect temporary 
trade sentiment. 


York University, Business Research Bureau, which regularly 
appears on this page, considers various branches of the textile 
industry from week to week. 
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When the switch is tripped 


~~ ~~ ~ the machine comes toa 





The Magnetic Brake makes it easy for your operators to 
stop their machines at any position without using the hand- 
wheel as a brake. Even at high speed the carrier travel will 
be no more than ten inches after the switch is tripped. 
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WITH ANDO WITHOUT MAGNETIC BRAKE 
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COURSES TRAVELED AFTER TRIPPING SWITCH 





The chart above shows you the deceleration of the machine 
with and without the brake. 


DECELERATION OF THE “READING” | 








QUICKLY: 


NE of the outstanding features of the 
New “Reading” Drive is an auto- 
matic magnetic brake which is so positive 
in action that it will bring the machine toa 
dead stop before the carriers have traveled 
a course! 


This solenoid type brake is held in the “off” 
position against the action of a compression 
spring by an electromagnet. When the 
switch is tripped by the operator the elec- 
tromagnet releases its hold and the brake is 
brought into action by the spring. 


Then, the instant all motion has ceased, a 
time relay releases the brake automatically 
so that the operator may turn his machine 
to any desired position with the handwheel. 
Consider the time and energy conserved by 
this feature of the new “Reading” Drive as 
well as a decided reduction in press-offs. 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS 


READING, PENNA. 


Jhe“READING” 


Full-Fashioned Knitting Machine 
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CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 





djustment will be required by a lower 
emand level. 


Raw Wool Prices Weak 


The TExtTILE Wor.p index of raw 
ool prices during November was 
“5.4% of the average for 1921-1928, 
cainst 85.4% in October and 104.9% a 
ear ago. This represents a new low 
evel for the decline and brings the 
ndex down to the lowest point since 
early 1922. 

Mill consumption of raw wool, after 
lowing for the number of working 
lays and the usual seasonal changes, in- 


reased in October. The smoothed 
ndex was 110.4% of the 1921-1928 


iverage, against 110.3% in September 
ind 93.7% in October, 1928. 

Notwithstanding the gain registered 
hy this index, however, it seems likely 
that the trend will be downward for 
some time. Machinery activity has been 
curtailed since April and_ ultimately 
nust have its effect on mill consump- 
tion. Several times during recent years, 
wool consumption has reached a peak 
some months after machinery activity 
had begun to decline. It is highly prob- 
able that the present situation is similar, 
and that readjustment will follow those 
precedents. 

Domestic stocks of raw wool on hand 
ind afloat at the end of September were 
84.5% of the 1921-1928 average. This 
level indicated a sharp rise from 76.8% 
at the end of June, but was practically 
unchanged from the 84.6% of a year 
igo. Although allowance has been made 
ior seasonal changes, this is the first 
increase in stocks since the second quar- 
ter of 1928. 

The trend of imports and receipts has 
been down since mid-summer. Both are 
low in comparison with mill consump- 
tion, which has only eased slightly from 
peak levels. It is not likely, however, 
that domestic wool prices can long re- 
iain above parity with similar grades 
t foreign wool without increasing im- 


ports. Some such increase may be 
ooked for within the next few months. 
Kither foreign prices must rise or 
lomestic prices must decline. Both of 


these actions began in November, but 
me month is not sufficient to complete 
the readjustment. 

On the whole, then, it does not seem 
ikely that domestic raw wool prices will 
10w much but weakness or irregularity 
or several months. Curtailment of mill 
consumption is in order and will prob- 
ibly go further. 


Worsted Yarn Weaker Statistically 


The TeExtTrLE Wortp index of worsted 
arn prices during November declined 
‘0 92.1% of the 1921-1928 average. 
‘his compares with 92.6% in October 
ind 99.0% in November, 1928. 

Spindle activity has been sharply 
urtailed, but no more so than loom ac- 
ivity, hence the statistical position re- 
iains about unchanged. Margins of 
pinners on the average have declined 
lightly, but are near the year’s best 
evels and probably higher than a year 
igo. The decline in yarn was to have 
een expected in view of the decline in 
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Fig.2. WOOL CLOTH BAROMETER: Wool Cloth Price—Textite Wortp Index; 

Looms—Adjusted for seasonal variation, weighted average, Dept. of Commerce; 

Wholesale Dry Goods Sales—Adjusted for seasonal variation, three-month moving 
average, Federal Reserve Board; Average 1921-1926=100 for all indexes. 


raw wool and the weakened statistical 
position of the past few months. Some 
further decline is probable, but no 
greater decline than that which occurs 
in raw wool. 


Position of Cloth Improves 


The TextiLeE Wortp index of wool 
cloth prices has remained unchanged 
since February. The Bureau of Labor 
Statistics’ Index of woolen and worsted 
goods, which is not so dependent on 
staple fabrics, has declined steadily 
from January through September, but 
remained unchanged during October. 
This was the first month this year in 
which the price did not decline. The 
maladjustment between supply and de- 
mand has been largely eliminated. 

The index of loom activity has fallen 
off sharply since the April peak of 
103.1% of the average for 1921-1926, 
and in October reached the lowest level 
in over a year at 88.4%. This is the 
poorest showing for any October since 
1921. But, on the other hand, it is just 
this drastic curtailment of supply that is 
needed to bring stability in the wool 
cloth markets. 

Demand, as measured by the whole- 
sale dry goods sales index, was about 
unchanged during October, but the trend 
seems to be turning downward. How- 
ever, a comparison with supply as 
measured by loom activity indicates that 
demand and supply are in better balance 
than at any time this year. As a result 
of this improvement in _ statistical 
position, wool cloth prices have stopped 
declining and manufacturers’ margins 
are the widest in several years. 

We can hardly say on the ground of 
stability for a single month that bottom 
has been reached. The cloth price index 
lags that of raw wool by a month or 
two, and the decline of the raw material 
in October and November will probably 
find some reflection in the cloth markets 
during the next few months. Based on 
the improved statistical position of 
cloth, however, we expect that prices 
will not fall much below present levels. 





White Broad Silk Co., Paterson, N. J. 
Creditors of this company have formed 
a committee of five to investigate com- 
pany affairs, pending formation of liqui- 
dation plan. Company liabilities are 
called $100,000, and assets $70,000. 
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USEFUL CATALOGS 





Jacklifts and Stackers. Bulletin No. 
57, issued by Lewis-Shephard Co., 174 
Walnut Street, Boston, Mass., illustrates 
the uses of jacklifts, singelifts, stackers, 
skid-platforms, and stock boxes. 

x * x 

Steel Shop Equipment. Foremen’s 
desks, locker room benches, and work 
benches are described in a bulletin sent 
out by the Standard Pressed Steel Co., 
Jenkintown, Pa. 

* * o* 

Water Wheels. The James Leffel & 
Co., Springfield, O., describes in bulletin 
W208 the water-power equipment of the 
Newton Falls Paper Co. This mill fur- 
nishes the paper used by the McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Co. 

x ok x 


Oxwelded Piping. A booklet from the 
Linde Air Products Co., 30 East 42nd St., 
New York, contains information on the 
installation and use of oxy-acetylene 
welded piping. The first section con- 
siders the industrial uses of oxwelded 
piping for transportation of oil, gas, 
chemicals, water, etc. The second sec- 
tion is devoted mainly to industrial and 
domestic heating. 


* * * 
High Convection Radiators. Catalog 
No. 30, issued by the Shaw-Perkins 


Manufacturing Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., de- 
scribes the uses of oval-tube high con- 
vection radiators. These heat exchange 
units are applicable to cooling, drying, 


heating, and various industrial uses. 
x * * 
Tramrails. Illustrations of actual in- 


stallations of electrical tramrails are 

shown in a circular from the Cleveland 

Crane & Engineering Co., Wickliffe, O. 
* * * 

Lubrication. Methods of industrial 
lubrication are given in a booklet issued 
by the Alemite Corp., 2646 North Craw- 
ford Ave., Chicago, III. 

x * * 

Electric Motors. The Fuerst-Fried- 
man Co., 1292 East 53rd St., Cleveland, 
O., list new and rebuilt motors and elec- 
trical equipment in Bulletin 57. 

x * * 

Welding. Booklets sent out by the 
Linde Air Products Co., 30 East 42nd 
St., New York, contain information on 
airplane fuselage welding and on weld- 
ing Duralumin. 
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OQuaury is a strong 


factor in the increasing 
popularity of the nude 
effect in service weights. 


“Spiral Knit” stockings 
made on our Model K 
machine—300 and 320 
needle—emphasize this 
important feature. 


Gstablished 1865 


G WI 


Incorporated 
366 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 





LLL ALLL 


Aba TENN 
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KNIT GOODS 





(ood Prospects for Polos 





Outlook Excellent But Pro- 
duction Should Be Watched 


HE outerwear market continued 

active all week, the chief interest 
being in light and heavyweight polo 
shirts. Opinions expressed by buyers 
who visited the Chicago openings, ap- 
pear to coincide with those of manu- 
tacturers who forecast a big spring and 
summer demand for polos. A _ fair 
amount of future business on both polo 
and sweater lines was placed this week, 
hut buyers are not yet ready to do any 
big buying, as in some instances they 
have not thoroughly studied all the new 
lines. Current demand on 1930 sweaters 
is too spotty and too much of the “feeler”’ 
variety to serve as any intelligent fore- 
cast of consumer demand. Men’s polos 
in all colors were selling; white, tan 
ind blue were the favored shades and 
this applied both to the light and heavy- 

eight goods. ; 


Summer Polos Selling 


lt was remarked that the trade is 
showing an unusually early interest in 
ill-rayon and part-rayon polos. These 
knitted garments are lightweight for 
summer wear and normally should not 
move before the first of the year. How- 
ever, several selling agents reported this 
veek that they had placed some good- 
sized future orders on these lines. The 
igents were very confident as to the 
prospects for lightweight polos and they 
consider the unusually early buying an 
indication that the demand will be steady 
ind prolonged. 

There was little change 
duction situation during 
Outerwear mills are busy getting out 
samples, for the most part. Certain 
mills have begun production of 1930 
lines, but only on a small scale; several 
are now producing medium and light- 
weight polos for next season. 

It would be easy to exaggerate the 
prospects for polos during 1930, but even 
when a conservative attitude is taken, 
the outlook seems very good. Mill and 
selling factors show a confidence in this 
line which indicates that there is to be 
active promoting of polos. The danger 
ol over-production, of course, always 
suggests itself, and the trade will be wise 
to watch the relationship between output 
ind demand. 

Consumer interest promises to start 
the 1930 polos off with a bang. These 
ittractive and handy sport and work 
garments were swiftly successful when 
they first appeared early this year, and 
the new offerings are infinitely superior, 
both in design and workmanship; then, 
too the new polos are available in all 


in the pro- 
the week. 


weights, making them a winter as well 
as a summer line. Discussing his new 
line of polos this week, one young man- 
ager said: “Polos will be a sensation 
in 1930. In Europe they have taken 
strong hold and are being used by men 
for business wear—setting a style which 
eliminates the neck-tie. This is radical 
and may not be followed here. How- 
ever, I think they will go big here too.” 

Taking that with the usual grain of 
salt, it does look as thought polos might 
be an excellent volume-builder, especially 
at the low-price end. 





Spot Orders Rule 
in Hosiery Market 


Moderate Call on All Lines— 
Some January FF. Business 


Placed 


Hosiery demand leans to spot buying. 
The call from jobbers and retailers has 
lessened somewhat, but the market holds 
fairly steady, thanks to a general slack- 
ening of production. Hosiery knitters 
are still divided as to the effect of the 
stock market slump, and sales reports 
this week reflected a spotty situation. 
The New York manager of an impor- 
tant Southern company said his lines, 
both women’s and _ half-hose, all were 
moving steadily, and at list prices, while 
a selling agent who represents a group 
of good-sized mills said he had trouble 
in moving his merchandise. Some firms 
were writing January business on 
women’s full-fashioned. 

Demand is slightly behind normal for 
this period. A fair amount of Christmas 
reorder business has been placed, but 
holiday buying is hesitant. The turn 
toward cold weather last week helped 
to move wool and wool mixture hose. 

Despite the lull, factors were confi- 


dent and they considered the outlook 
good. No big demand is expected prior 


to the first of the year, but prices are 
expected to hold steady. One valuable 
asset in this regard is that mills have 
little or no stocks on hand. They are 
in sympathy with the curtailment policy 
outlined by the National Association of 
Hosiery and Underwear Manufacturers, 
and are watching their output carefully. 
Jobbers and retailers are fairly well sup- 
plied, but holiday business is expected 
to move their lines steadily during the 
next few weeks. 
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Knit Underwear 


Buying Hesitant 


Orders Hard to Get, Though 
Some Mills Are Kept 
Very Busy 


A generally spotty condition prevailed 
in the knit underwear market, with no 
great quantity of business placed. Some 
mills, especially those specializing in 
low-priced lines, reported active buying. 
Current turnover indeed appeared to 
center about the less expensive numbers. 
One big volume producer was declared 
to be operating at capacity, with no 
let-up in demand for heavies ; a spokes- 
man for this firm said his sales showed 
no sign of slackening, despite the indus- 
trial hesitancy. This mill has had the 


best reorder business on heavyweights 
ever written by the firm, the same man 
said. 


That was clearly an exception, how- 


ever. Other mills have difficulty in get- 
ting orders, either for current winter- 
weights or for spring. Jobbers and 


buyers are averse to committing them- 
selves on any but immediate needs. 
Orders were being eagerly sought in 
Worth Street, this week, though para- 
doxically enough, prices"did not weaken. 
The reason for this is that there is no 
great surplus on hand. Mills, especially 
those specializing on medium and high- 
priced lines, are watching their produc- 
tion. Output has not been curtailed 
extensively, but there is a stronger dis- 
position to keep it in line with buying 
trends. 

The cold weather of the past week has 
not yet had any appreciable effect on 
demand, at the mill end. It has spurred 
turnover in stores, and some increase in 
buying from mills is expected before 
long. 

Factors were more communicative 
this week regarding the prospects for 
the January openings. Among six rep- 
resentative mills, the general attitude 
was that there will be no price cut. One 
sales manager said it would be “little 
short of suicide” for the smaller mills 
to cut; current quotations leave but a 
slight margin of profit, and only by big 
volume can any real return be secured, 
he asserted. Others also doubted the 
probability of a cut, though all who dis- 
cussed the question remarked that the 
outlook was uncertain. The January 
openings are not expected to bring any 
radical style changes. Heavyweight 
underwear is a conservative proposition 
and seldom varies much, either in cut 
or color. The efforts made during the 
last two years to popularize gayer colors 
in men’s heavies have not been success- 
ful, and it is not expected that the new 
offerings will again stress this trend in 
fashion. 
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BUILT WITH A FOUNDATION WHICH 


TS A statue built to withstand the con- 
OFFSE stant vibration of the city must 
have a substantial foundation. 


VIBRATION The extra-heavy foundation of the 


Wildman Full-Fashioned Hosiery 
Machine is for the same purpose. 
It eliminates vibration and _ its 
dangers. 













Another outstanding feature of the 
new Wildman Machine is the new 
stop-motion mechanism which a 
child could operate by the mere 
touch of a lever. 


Write for further information, 


WILDMAN MFG. CO., 


Full-Fashioned Division 
NORRISTOWN, PA. 


WILDMAN 


FULL-FASHIONED HOSIERY MACHINE 
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KNIT GOODS — Continued 





()uterwear Buyers 
Lean to Futures 


Greater Confidence Shown This 
Year, Says Ellery B. 
Gordon 


In an interview this week Ellery B. 
(;ordon, executive secretary of the Na- 
tional Knitted Outerwear Association, 
expressed a definite optimism for the 
1930 sweater business. 

Mr. Gordon said that the fall opening 

the 1930 sweater lines at Chicago 
had produced a most happy reaction in 
hoth buyers and exhibitors. Not only 
were there in attendance more buyers 
than in any recent year, including 
southern and Pacific coast representa- 
tives, but they were more interested in 
huving, especially in futures. 

Buying was encouraged by the con- 
dition of the stocks and a keener in- 
terest in advance business, and also by 
the unusual attractiveness of the new 
lines exhibited. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 








lie Futt-FASHIONED Hostery INDUSTRY, 
by John Nash McCullaugh. 159 pages, 
9x52 in. Illustrated. Howes Publishing 


Co., New York. $10. 


In this book the author, who is well 
known in the full-fashioned trade as man- 
wing director of the National Association 
i Hosiery and Underwear Manufacturers, 
presents a complete uniform cost system 
especially devised for manufacturers of 
iull-fashioned hosiery. The system is ap- 
plicable to both large and small mills, and 
s thoroughly practical. 

Briefly describing the fundamental prin- 
ciples of a cost system, the new book pro- 
ceeds to a thorough discussion of the meth- 
ods it recommends for full-fashioned plants. 
it analyzes in detail all costs of all depart- 
ments of a mill, and gives specific recom- 
nendations for the costing of goods in such 
. way that the manufacturer possesses com- 
plete information as to how much money 
e is actually spending on each department, 
the cost of each number he is making, in 
letail, and what his profit on each number 
really amounts to. 

The five main chapter headings are: 
‘undamental Principles of a Cost System; 
\nalysis of the Labor and Expense Costs ; 
\nalysis of Material Costs; Development 
{ the Final Style Cost; and Tying the 

ost System into the General Books. An 
lea of the thorough treatment given in 
he book may be obtained from the follow- 
ig list of sub-headings in the second chap- 
er, entitled “Analysis of the Labor and 
xpense Costs.” Subdivision of the mill 
nto its proper departments; definition of 
‘ach classification of departments—con- 
ibutory, productive, selling, and adminis- 

itive; the payroll summary; the expense 
immary; the fixed-charge summary; the 
hor and expense analysis; and the varia- 
ons due to abnormal or subnormal direct 
‘bor and manufacturing expense. 

Ten full page charts are reproduced, 


showing the romantic growth of the in- 
dustry during recent years, and there are 
approximately 60 pages of illustrations of 
tables and forms which explain and sim- 
plify the text. These tables and forms are 
the work of Miller, Franklin, Basset & 
Co., New York, industrial engineers. The 
book is dedicated to Ferdinand Thun, 
secretary and treasurer of the Textile Ma- 
chine Works, Reading, Pa. It will be sent 
without charge to every member of the 
National Association of Hosiery & Under- 
wear Manufacturers requesting it. 
* oe * 


Hanp-to-MoutH Buyinc, by Leverett S. 
Lyon. 487 pages. 5x73 in., numerous 
charts and tables. The Brookings Insti- 
tution, 26 Jackson Place, Washington, 
D. C. Price, $4.00. 

This book, which has been chosen by the 

Business Book League as the oustanding 


business book of December, 1929, is an 
analysis of the statistics of American 
trade. In treating the subject of hand-to- 


mouth buying, the author first deals with 
the effects and concomitants of the present 
policy of buying for immediate require- 
ments, and then discusses the permanency 
of this condition. In the compilation of 
records of American business, statistics 
from the textile industry, as well as other 
basic industries, are quoted extensively. 
The scope of the book is such that it should 
be of interest to manufacturers, purchasers, 
and distributors. A partial list of the 
subjects covered in relation to the effects 
on business of hand-to-mouth are as _ fol- 
lows: size of orders; size of shipments; 
the placement of stock burden or inventory ; 


the stabilization of flow of orders, ship- , 


ments, and raw and finished stocks; and 
increased costs of selling, manufacturing, 
and distributing due to smaller orders. Con- 
cerning the permanency of the policy of 
buying for immediate requirements, the 
author stresses the importance of im- 
proved communication devices and trans- 
portation facilities. The tendency toward 
hand-to-mouth buying is based on advances 
in the mechanism of American trade. 
Closer correlation between buyer and seller 
is emphasized as a means to further the 
smooth flow of goods and stock require- 
ments, and to release capital—now invested 
in inventories—to other channels, thus 
making industry less speculative and more 
nearly a matter of planning and control. 





Paris Suggestions 
(Continued from page 83) 


and plays of cameos; all vivid shades are 
there, backed by browns and _ navies, 
dark greens and blacks, because those 
four colors are the ones which dominate 
the whole of fashion as soon as dark 
colors are studied. Net jerseys of very 
light weight are embroidered with pas- 
tilles, full cubes or with tiny flowers 
that look as though they have been 
made with a cross point and Holbein 
point. Apart from those two kinds of 
materials which are to be found in plenty 
with all creators, other fancy items are 
also seen for town garments and dress 
tailor-mades; there are first of all little 
light cloths called satins used in very 
light shades: white, pink, pink or mauve 
beige, sky-blue to be worn with dark 
gowns: black, navy, chestnut or heavy 
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green. Three-quarter length garment 
are made of those light materials and 
are lined with the material of the 
gown which is dark. 

With Brion and Picardie are Eng- 
lish cloths that drape well, with white 
dots of rayon. It can almost be said 
that the dots imitate tie materials which 
continue to be the rage. There are a 
lot of small surface squares of rayon 
designed like a light grid with the top 
plain, of dark materials. These spotted 
figured cloths come from Elbeut. Eng- 
lish cloth somewhat thicker, appears 
with plaids and dotted threads, still 
black with a color forming cameo on 
the ground. Wool and silk poplins and 
figured Kashmires of wool and silk are 
used for gowns. Tussor wool, plaited 
wool made up figured and printed with 
all kinds of small designs are welcomed 
novelties. A few wool and cotton ma- 
terials with pretty colors have also 
come out. 

At Rodier’s the big series of Kashas 
continues to be a success. Tulikashas 
imitate guipure-de-laine in a marvellous 
manner and are used as grounds for 
prints and embroideries. They too are 
popular and show new colors and un- 
expected designs in which there are 
plenty of flowers, leaves and small 
motifs widely strewn imitating tiny de- 
signs of tie materials; spots, tiny 
flowers, pastilles, geometric figures, also 
with mixtures of colors. 

At Rodier’s and Picardie’s are to 
be seen a few jerseys with gold or silver 
metal effects. These are the materials 
asked for again from Rodier: Cen- 
drikash for shirtmakers, with fine prints 
on covered grounds. Tulikashas, which 
are winning increasing success, chased 
wool and silk with fashionable two- 
tone motifs on a beige or white ground. 
Gowns and jumpers are made of them. 
Scarves and shoulder squares also use 
them. For sports properly speaking, all 
Burras remain the thing: They are 
matched with Djersas to compose style 
ensembles. Sport Burras, naturally 
lighter than those of this winter, are 
worn with Djersakasha, Djersa Diallic, 
Djersatoillic, many of the latter ma- 
terials can be turned. Djersatoillic, a 
kind of knitted material imitating linen 
in designs, exists in plain and dotted. 
It is also made printed with small flower 
designs, seeds, plaids, clans, lozenges, 
and zig zags. For sweaters and details 
of sports kit, wool and silk worked up 
Djersas, and openwork Djersas called 
Ajouraias, are always in demand and 
are abundantly utilized in dressmaking. 
In the way of novelties, the “sleeping” 
blanket in wool to match clothes is a 
motor-blanket of fine style, now to be 
found with many Paris woolen dealers. 





Whittenton Mfg. Co., Taunton, Mass., 
through Herrick, Smith, Donald & Far- 
ley, attorneys, Boston, Mass., has filed 
a certificate of statement and designa- 
tion in the office of the Secretary of 
State at Albany, N. Y., to enable it to 
do business in New York State. Ronald 
T. Lyman is president of the corpora- 
tion whose New York City office is to 
be at 152 Madison Ave. 
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Take on the 
 _——e 


This company has been studying cotton 
manufacturing methods for several years. 
This study was carried on in over one 
hundred mills in the United States, Can- 
ada and Europe. . 


In summing up the results obtained so far 
one thing stands out; that is that the mills 
which are now operating at a profit are 
the ones that have adopted a definite con- 
trol system starting with the cotton and 
continuing in each process to the cloth. 


The rule of thumb is eliminated and defi- 
nite measures are taken. 


This can be done quickly and thoroughly 
by engaging analysts who are practical 
mill men. 


You probably need a survey 
It may be just consultant work 
Or it may pay you to have us manage your mill 


THE TEXTILE DEVELOPMENT CO. 


SIDNEY S. PAINE, President 


80 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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VALUATIONS 


The appraisals made by this organization 
are prepared by engineering methods, and 
have been used by a large number of 
owners and bankers in connection with— 














Purchase or Sale of Properties 





Financing 





Consolidations 





Local Taxes 
Federal Taxes 


Insurance 











Accounting 





Legal Proceedings 





as condemnations and 
awards for damages 








We should be pleased to confer with you regarding 
this work. 














Chas. T. Main, Inc. 
Engineers 
201 Devonshire St. Boston, Mass. 








INDUSTRIAL HYDRO-ELECTRIC 
BUILDINGS PLANTS 

TEXTILE MILLS REPORTS AND 
STEAM PLANTS INVESTIGATIONS 












An Exceptionally 
Efficient 
Machine 


HIS Porcable 
Foot Power Sew- 
ing Machine has 
earned itself a reputa- 
tion for economy in 
hundreds of mills. Gear as 
driven, it is easy to sna 
vd aster 
operate and capable of Nia Dame 
attaining a high rate | Sewing 
of speed. It is used Machine 
in various parts of ; 
the mill, principally 
in the dyehouse, 
bleachery and print 
room, for sewing 
Woolen, Cotton, 
Burlap and other 
fabrics of all w:2ights, 
wet or dry. Sewing 
Head operates with- 
out arm or connection. 


Write for details. 


TILLINGHAST 
SUPPLY & 
MACHINE CoO. 
76 Lafayette St. 
SALEM, MASS. 
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Price Decline Shows 
Need for Curtailment 


Large Print Cloth Turnover 
at Lowest Level in 
Two Years 


Developments starting just before 
(hanksgiving Day brought out in no 
uncertain way the absolute need for the 
curtailment recently put into effect. 
Cotton goods took the downward path in 
the most approved Wall Street manner 
and to many minds existing prices show 
a similar relation. Several leading sell- 
ers state that piece goods are on the 
bargain counter at present levels, yet 
with the exception of print cloths, no 
real volume business has developed. 

Print Cloths: Estimates vary as to 
the volume transacted in print cloths 
during recent days, but the average cal- 
culation places the total around half a 
million pieces. Had this business, or a 
large part of it, been placed for spot or 
nearby, the situation would have been 
immeasurably improved. As it is the 
greater part calls for deliveries from 
January through April with some excep- 
tional cases running to July. In the 
long run this amount of yardage in hand 
will prove beneficial, but it does little to 
help out the present difficulties. The 
5.35 yd. 64x60s at 7c. are selling at the 
lowest price in about two years, with 
other constructions in proportion. 

Sheetings: The sheeting market is 
faced with the same proposition as the 
print cloths, except that low sheeting 
rices have not yet attracted volume buy- 
ing. The bag trade has not purchased in 

large way and the consumption by 
converters has been very small. Prices 
have declined but there are several con- 
structions that are considered to be nom- 
inal. There has been so little interest 
hat no real test has been afforded. 

Lining Fabrics: The current week 
pened with a slightly better trade in 
linings and pocketings. Greater inquiry 





Cotton Goods Quotations 


Dee.4 Nov. 26 Dec. 5 
1928 
Spot cotton, N. Y. 17.50c. 17. 40c. 20. 55¢ 
Print Cloths 
27 -in., 64x60, 7.60 4c. 5—5ke. 6c. 
38}-in., 64x60, 5.35 7c. 7-7he. 7ic. 
*-in., 68x72, 4.75 8 c. Bie. 9-9ke. 
*-in., 72x76, 4.25 83c. 9-9}e. 10-10kc. 
in., 80x80, 4.00 Oke. 9}-92¢. Tle. 
Brown Sheetings 
n., 56x60, 4.00 84-Bic. 84-8kc. 83-9. 
n., 48x48, 3.00 104-104c. 10}—104c. 10}-10%c. 
37-in., 48x48, 4.00 7#-7ic. 7}-8te. 840 
Pajama Checks 
in., 72x80, 4.70 88-84c. 8}-9c. 83-9 
n., 64x60, 5.75 7-7hce. 74-7he. 7hc. 
Miscellaneous 
is, 37-in., 3 yd. 103c. i le. I-Ie 
ims, 2.20..... 16. 33c. 16. 33c. 17sec. 
kings, 8oz..... 20-2lc. 20-21e. 214-224c 
Standard prints... 9te. Ihe. 9e. 
stern staple ging- 
ams, 27-in..... 10c. 10c. 10}¢ 





FABRICS 


was in evidence but sellers do not con- 
sider that there has been any real 
pick-up. Prices suffered a sympathetic 
decline of moderate proportions. ‘There 
are no big stocks on hand and this mar- 
ket is comparatively in a better technical 
position than the majority of gray cloths. 

Sentiment: Sellers are seemingly re- 
signed to a dull period for the balance of 
December. There are many who look 
for greater activity during the last week 
of the month, and feel that prices will 
then turn upward somewhat. Much of 
the business placed is thought to be of 
the “insurance type” in the event of a 
rise, but does not nearly approximate 
what will be needed soon after the turn 
of the vear. 


Spring Silk Call 


Leans to Prints 


Browns Favored in Demand— 
Weavers Note Improvement 
in Outlook 


Cutters and piece goods buyers 
showed some disposition to buy broad- 
silks this week, and there was a fair 
amount of business placed, mostly on 
spring prints. The call leans toward 
browns and tan tones; there is con- 
siderably less than the usual spring in- 
terest in greens. Weavers noted a 
general improvement, though they are 
still following a policy of extreme cau- 
tion as regards production of the new 
fabrics. 

Printed Crepes in Demand: The 
spring printed crepes moved well, the 
call being for medium-sized patterns. 
Browns led, followed by blacks and 
navies. Small flowers not too close 
together were favored. The trend is 
to spot buying, and cutters placed some 
good-sized orders. 

Staples and Moires: Staples were 
fair all week. There was a steady call 
for satins, and flat chiffons were par- 
ticularly good. Plains and large de- 
sign prints, suitable for southern 
climate, were favored in the chiffons. 
Moires were somewhat off, though a 
few manufacturers placed orders. 

Production: Broadsilk mills are ex- 
clusively on a spring basis, and output 
is being watched. There is still un- 
certainty as to the consumer reaction 
to the recent market slump. 

Winter Lines Practically All Cleared: 
Not much winter stuff remains in the 
New York showrooms of the broadsilk 
mills. Recent price-cutting has effected 
swift turnover, and the trade is devot- 
ing its energies mostly to spring lines. 
Some of the larger firms are showing 
transparent velvets which they hope to 
move as a spring line. These are light- 
weight and suitable for spring apparel 
such as capes and coats. 
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Wool Goods Respond 
To Colder Weather 


Too Late to Materially Benefit 
Mills but Improves General 


Outlook 


The wool goods markets made prog- 
ress in the last ten days, notwithstand- 
ing the Thanksgiving Day holiday 
and the approaching Christmastide. At 
last the weather awoke to its sense 
of responsibility and came across with 
some good old-fashioned winter, snow 
’n everything. Spot business was 
immediately benefited by hurried calls 
for overcoats and overcoatings, but 
mill centers have gained little except 
in a pschological way. The call to 
cover immediate needs dispersed much 
uncertainty regarding impaired buy- 
ing power that has been in evidence 
since the Wall Street disturbance. This 
favorable turn of affairs more than 
made up for any lapse due to the holiday 
and started the Christmas season with 
a more cheerful tinge than had existed 
in some mill centers during a number 
of recent weeks. 


Women’s Wear: The _ in-between- 
season slack has not yet been taken 
up in the women’s wear end, and mills 
are meanwhile concentrating on the 
preparation of spring lines. The 
weather has helped clear up stocks in 
this market and in recent days, high- 
piled, rumble-seat, type fabrics, hitherto 
slack, took on new life, and lead to the 
belief that the season will end up with 
stocks in good clean shape. Tweeds 
and sport fabrics are the main items 
for spring, along with coverts for en- 
semble purposes. The demand for these 
rough-faced cloths has reacted against 
broadcloths, suedes and other dressy 
fabrics, but mill men maintain their 
belief that by the end of the year stocks 
on hand will be well taken care of. 
It is believed by many that the new 
silhouette offers a wider field to the 
manufacturer of fine coatings. Pro- 
duction has been guided by demand in 
most quarters and there are no _ bur- 
densome quantities of goods held over. 


American Woolen: Favorable com- 
ment was heard regarding the decision 
of the American Woolen Co. to shut 
down 10 unprofitable units. Several com- 
mended the step as one necessary to 
remove excess production from the 
market, adding that it was the hope 
that the machinery would not be allowed 
to fall into the hands of competitors, 
thus losing the possible advantages. It 
has been the policy of the American 
to either junk machinery, or else use 
it to replace older existing equipment 
in the company’s active plants, and 
it is supposed that this will be ad- 
heared to. 
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ENGRAVING 
MACHINES 


Designed and Built by 
WILLIAM S. GLINES 


Machine Are up to the minute in every 

detail. Does your printing 

Pantograph — measure up to 1929 standards? 

Engraving Machines The new Glines Pantograph will 

‘Polishing Lathes help your prints keep in step 
Pricking-on Machines with present day demands. 

Turning Lathes for 

Engravers Write for descriptions 


214 Oxford St., Providence, R. I. 


Pantograph Engraving 


MERROWING 


ESTABLISHED 1838 
Over 200 varieties and modifications 
of machines for trimming, seaming, 
overedging and ornamenting all sorts 
of fabrics. 


Special machines for Flat- 
Butted -Seaming ends of 
piece goods, saving cloth 
and labor in subsequent 
processing. 


Let us show results on 
swatches of your own 
fabrics. 


—— See Also—— 
MERROW pe ph eee 
TRADE MARK REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF. ee 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


14 Laurel St., Hartford, Conn., U. S. A. 


Go shopping in real earnest when 
you need 


HUMIDIFIERS 


WE are just around the corner 
ready to call on you and talk 
facts. 

“STANDARD” 


Humidifiers with Automatic 
Control is today’s 
Standard of Comparison 


Let us have the opportunity to 
quote. 
The STANDARD ENGINEERING WORKS 
Pawtucket, R. I. U. S. A. 








“BALING PRESSES - 


For yet Purpose-Get Our a 








| J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. 


Commission Merchants 


57 Worth Street 261 Fifth Avenue 


NEW YORK 
iii lial tence trielee | 


A.M. LAW & COMPANY 


SPARTANBURG, S. C. 
SOUTHERN COTTON 
MILL SHARES 


Bought and Sold Outright or on Commission 
Correspondence Solicited 






DAY & ZIMMERMANN 


INCORPORATED 
Engineers 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
Investigations Reports Valuations 





W. E. S. DYER 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


High Pressure Power Plants, Pulverized Coal Design, Con- 
struction and Operation, Industrial Buildings, Special 
Processes and Devices 


Land Title Building, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





WARREN B. LEWIS 


CONSULTING 
ENGINEER 


740 Grosvenor Bldg. Providence, R. I. 





FRANKEL BROS. & CO. 
42-48 Commercial St., Rochester, N. Y. 


OUR SPECIALTY: We grade new woolen clippings 
ready for the picker. Write for samples and prices. 
Correspondence solicited. 





Telephone Main 3593 Established 1854 | 


CROSBY & GREGORY 
HEARD, SMITH AND TENNANT 


PATENTS 
Old South Building, Boston 


Patents and Patent Cases—Trade Marks—Copyrights 
SPECIAL ATTENTION» TO _ TEXTILE INVENTIONS _ 





IT FITS ANY BOBBIN 


No matter what style bobbin you use, 
the regular kind or automatic—our 
bobbin holder fits perfectly. We spe- 
cialize on the Combination Holder for 
both kinds. Write. ‘ 


RONEY & RAE CO., Woonsocket, R. I. 
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FINANCIAL 





Listed Textile Stocks Stronger 





American Woolen Co. Reducing Losses— 
Berkshire Fine Spinning Associates Report 


Boston, Dec. 4. 

OST of the leading listed textile 

stocks have participated in the 
fairly general upward movement, but 
trading over the counter and at the local 
auctions in unlisted shares has been dull 
and values have either suffered or re- 
main unchanged for the most part. A 
striking exception has been Plymouth 
Cordage, which, as a result of the hand- 
some showing for its last fiscal year, has 
been in fairly active demand and at 
today’s auctions sold at 88 for an ad- 
vance of 4 points. A peculiar feature of 
today’s auctions was an initial sale of 
25 shares of Naumkeag at 804, which 
was a decline of 94 points from previous 
iuction sale, whereas at the immediately 
tollowing auction a block of 225 shares 
were sold at 90 which was the previously 
prevailing figure. 

On the local exchange all listed tex- 
tiles show net advances for the week ex- 
cepting Pacific, which at today’s closing 
of 22 is off 4 point; American Woolen 
preferred at 21% is up 14 points and the 
common at 9} shows an advance of 3 
point for the week. Amoskeag at today’s 
closing of 13 is up 3 point and Bigelow- 
Hartford common at 85 shows a net 
advance of 1 point. There was quite 
active demand yesterday for Pacific, 
\moskeag and American Woolen pre- 
ierred, but today’s narrow trading indi- 
cated that urgent demand for these 
stocks has been satisfied temporarily. 


American Woolen Affairs 


Confirmation by the American 
Woolen Co. of the report that it had 
closed indefinitely ten more of its carded 
woolen units, is accompanied by the 
statement that this will result in annual 
net savings of more than a million dol- 
lars and will leave ample manufacturing 
capacity for all of the available business 
on carded woolens. It is also accom- 
panied by the statement that the big 
company operated at a small net profit 
alter depreciation for the third quarter 
ot the year, and is in such a strong 
financial position that it has authorized 
the purchase and retirement of $500,000 
ot the $5,500,000 of Shawsheen 7s that 
iall due in 1931. It has never owed the 
banks so little as at the present time, 
borrowing being less than $700,000, its 
cash holdings being in excess of 
~6,000,000 and its working capital being 
‘ipproximately $61,000,000. 

The carded woolen units that are to 
¢ closed at least temporarily were oper- 
ited last year and for the first nine 
months of this year at a loss, and most 


of them are units that were acquired 
by the corporation at its organization 
thirty years ago. The mills in question 
are as follows: Saranac, Blackstone, 
Mass.; Sebasticook, Pittsfield, Me.; 
Rochdale, Rochdale, Mass.; Ray, Frank- 
lin, Mass.; Newport, Newport, Me.; 
Oakland, Oakland, Me.; Lebanon, 
Lebanon, N. H.; Waverly, Pittsfield, 
Me.; Forest, Bridgton, Me.; and Win- 
chester, Norwich, Conn. Concentration 
of carded woolen production in the com- 
pany’s biggest mills, the Assabet, Web- 
ster and Sawyer, was started some two 
years ago, and some of the small carded 
woolen units that have been closed in 
the meantime are as folows: Chase, 
Yantic, Royalston, Black River, Tilton, 
Bay State, Indian Spring and Foxcroft. 
The Globe Mills at Utica, N. Y., are 
running out stock, but as they are not 
included in the new list it is assumed 
that an indefinite shut-down is not con- 
templated. 

Even if there had been no distinct 
trend of style in recent years away from 
carded woolens and toward worsteds it 
is quite probable that the big company 
would have found it good policy to close 
indefinitely a majority of its small and 
old carded woolen units and concentrate 
production in a few of its largest carded 
woolen mills. Concentration means in- 
creased efficiency, lessened inventory, 
managerial expense and overhead. This 
has been the company’s policy in the 
worsted end of its business and it has 
proved successful. Continued operation 
of its oldest and smallest carded woolen 
units would have involved large ex- 
penditures for revamping of buildings 
and machinery re-equipment; not only 
have these expenditures been obviated, 
but a large annual drain upon the com- 
pany’s resources has been eliminated. 


Berkshire Associates Report 


Berkshire Fine Spinning Associates, 
Inc., report as of Sept. 30, or the 
end of its second quarter, total cur- 
rent assets of $5,003,058 and total cur- 
rent liabilities $396,490, or a ratio of 
current assets to current liabilities of 
approximately 13 to 1, as compared 
with 15 to 1 on June 29, and 10 to 1 
on Jan. 1, at which time the component 
mills were operating individually. 
Other assets exclusive of plant assets 
aggregated $1,938,088 on Sept. 30 and 
surplus account stood at $598,371. Due 
to a general curtailment policy the 
company’s mills are at present operating 
at 65 to 70% of capacity, and the pres 
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ent rate of curtailment is likely to be 
continued during the balance of the year. 
Boston Stock Auctions 


The following sales of textile shares 
were made at Wednesday’s auctions: 


Shrs. Mill Par Price Change 
50 Dwight... 25 6 — 6} 
15 Whitman..... .. 100 10 — 2 

200 Connecticut, Ist pfd.. 100 20-10 —-13 
25 Connecticut, 2nd pfd. 100 2 — } 

190 Connecticut,com. A.. 10 35e. —l15e. 

250 Naumkeag.. 100 803-90 ..... 
26 Plymouth Cordage. 100 88 + 4 
10 Samoset Cotton, com. 100 19 — | 
: B.B.&R. Knight, pfd. . a4 — 4} 
60 U.S. Worsted, Ist pfd. . 

300 U.S. Worsted, com. 100 } 10 for lot 


1,131 Total. 


Textiles on N. Y. Exchanges 


The following shows the movements 
of the leading textile stocks listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange and Curb 





for the week ended Dec. 4: 

Last Net 

High Low Sale Change 
American Woolen 92 8k % + 3 
American Woolen, pfd 21; 20} 244 + } 
Belding-Hemingway 7} 54 6} 1 
*Blumenthal 36} 35 35 — | 
Botany Mills A 54 53 54 ; 
Cannon Mills. 32 28} 32 + I 
Collins & Aikman 18} 164 16) } 
Consolidated Textile. 3 13 13 
*Courtaulds, Ltd. 15} 15 15} 
Duplan Silk 14 14 14 1 
Durham Hosiery, pfd 433 43} 438i + } 
Gotham Hosiery. 24 22} 233 +h 
Kayser, Julius. 43 403 423 + 13 
Mallinson 10 9 9; 3 
Mohawk Carpet 51 404 49 + 7 
Munsingwear 52 50 52 ee 
Pacific Mills 22 21 21 34 
Phoenix Hosiery 13 12} 124 } 
*Powdrell & Alexander 74} 71 74} 4 
Real Silk Hosiery. 543 45} 544 + 74 
*Tubize. 159} 1454 159 6 
United Piece Dye Wks.. 27; 20 25 + 34 
Van Raalte.. 20 20 20 —13 
*Listed on Curb. 
* ‘ 
Further Recession of 
Southern Mill Shares 
Cuartotte, N. C., Nov. 30— 


Another decline of 24c. per share was 
recorded in the average bid price of 25 
of the most active common stocks of 
southern cotton mills for the week end- 
ing today according to the report fur- 
nished by R. S. Dickson & Co. The 
average bid price per share now stands 
at 86.64 as compared with 86.88 last 
week and 89.16 a month ago. The 
volume of sales of both common and 
preferred issues for the week was light 
and no material advances or declines 
were recorded. 


Vote to Reorganize Durham 


About 85% of the stockholders of the 
Durham (N. C.) Hosiery Mills, Inc., 
Dec. 3, voted to place common stock on 
a no-par basis, and reorganize the capi- 
tal structure of the company in ac- 
cordance with plans proposed ‘several 
months ago. 
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REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


That super-lustre, even-running and 
elastic Processed Yarn of 


Spinners Processing 
Company 


Spindale North Carolina 


Natural—Gassed—Bleached—Dyed 


Sold Exclusively by 


JOHNSTON MILLS 
COMPANY 


Mercerized—Combed—Carded 


COTTON YARNS 


New York Philadelphia 


Chattanooga 
Charlotte Chicago 


Reading 








acu) 
md dd ay 





MERCERIZED 


Single and High Count 2-Ply 


YARNS 


Sewing and Looping 


THREAD 


Bleached, Dyed, Mercerized, Glazed 


THE ELMORE CORPORATION 
Spindale, N. C. 


Sole Selling Agents 
Cotton Products Company 
Fidelity Philadelphia Trust Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Branch Offices: 


418 So. Franklin St., 
READING, PA. 











51 Arlington St 


t James Bldg., 
PAWTUCKET, R. I, 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


Adams Franklin Bldg Greensboro Bank Bldg., Westaway Bldg., 
CHICAGO GREENSBORO, N. C. HAMILTON, ONT 
lst National Bank Bldg., 432 Fourth Ave., 


AMSTERDAM, N. Y NEW YORK CITY 
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H. SEPARK 


a. J. L. GRAY 
Sec’y and Treas. 


Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mer. 
Arlington Cotton Mills 
Myrtle Mills, Inc. 
Arkray Mills, Inc. 
Gray Manufacturing Co. 
Flint Manufacturing Co. 


Gastonia, North Carolina 











Spinners of Fine 


Cotton Yarns 


Gassed and Ungassed Combed Peeler 
Double Carded Peeler 
in sizes 26s to 120s—single and ply for 
CONVERTING—KNITTING—WEAVING 
and ELECTRICAL USAGE 
and 24s to 100s—2, 3 and 4 ply for 
THREAD PURPOSES 










We are using weavers knots throughout our process 
of manufacture both in single and ply yarns. 


H. A. Florsheim 


General Sales Manager 


225 Fifth Ave., New York City 


BRANCHES 
Philadelphia 





Boston Gastonia Chicago 














FINE CoMBED CoTTon YARNS 


for 


Knitting and Weaving 
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CRAMERTON MILLS, INC. 


Cramerton, N.C. 


WILLIAM WHITMAN 


COMPANY, INC. 


Selling Agents 


261 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


BOSTON - PHILADELPHIA + CHICAGO » CHARLOTTE 
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COTTON YARNS 


aed 


Trend In Yarn 


Buyer's Favor 





November Sales V olume 


Smallest of the 


PHILADELPHIA. 
N OVEMBER was the poorest month 
of the year with most selling 
houses, both from the standpoint of 


new business booked and shipments made 
on old contracts. There has been no 
change in this situation during the pres- 
ent week, trading becoming slightly 
duller if anything. Salvation of the 
market has come from knitters, fair 
sized sales of carded knitting cones 
representing best sales of the last two 
weeks but these too have declined this 
week, 

Prices have declined further although 
the cotton market had displayed a 
stronger tone and as a result of this 
spinners’ margins have been narrowed. 
Spinners are willing to sell for less and 
vhen they buy their raw material they 
have to pay as much as before, coming 
from the severe competition for new 
orders. Those that need new business 
ire willing to cut prices to obtain it and 


= 


Year 


this tendency is having a definite effect 
upon the entire carded yarn section. 

While many spinners refuse to sell 
ordinary quality 20s-2 warps for less 
than 34c. manufacturers report they are 
able to obtain these for 33c. and com- 
mission houses admit they are unable to 
move yarn at more than 334c. There is 
little call for weaving yarns and sales 
for 5,000 lb. are considered large at 
present, average order being for a few 
bales wanted immediately. Finer counts 
are stronger than 20s-2 and coarser due 
to the strength of longer cotton. 


Knitting Interest Leads 

Houses specializing in knitting yarns 
did a better business during November 
than weaving yarn concerns selling fair 
sized contracts in a number of instances 
for delivery during the first quarter of 
1930. Majority of sales were made on 
the basis of 284c. for 10s while extra- 
carded qualities were moved at 394c 





and 40c. for 30s which is going into 
light-weight underwear. Knitting yarns 
are slightly firmer than weaving and 
buyers of the former cannot drive the 
bargains weaving yarn buyers are. 

One of the most important tendencies 
in the market is the development of 
strength in long staple cotton and this 
does not only mean those staples used 
in combed yarns but firmness is also 
apparent in inch staple. One of the 
largest concerns here feel that this will 
become even more marked during the 
early months of next year. As cotton 
market has declined the differentials on 
staple have widened, meaning that spin- 
ners have to pay actually more for 
these lengths. 

Inch staple is declared to be strong 
as any length cotton on the market. 
This and inch and one-sixteenth are ex- 
pected to become even scarcer during the 
early months of next year. Following 
this line of thought several of the larg- 
est spinners have stated that they be- 
lieve such counts as 30s combed peeler 
and 30s extra-carded, largely used by 
up-State underwear mills, will be af- 
fected by this trend in the raw material 
market. 


Cotton Short in Staple 


There will be a general inclination 
toward firmness in inch cotton and 





Carded—(Average Quality) 
Double Carded Weav’g and Knitt’g Yarn 2c. to 4c. Higher 





Cotton Yarn Quotations 








Combed Peeler—(Average Quality) 
WARPS, SKEINS AND CONES 





According to Quality Merc. Tw. Wp. Tw. Mere.Tw. Wp.Tw. 
SINGLE SKEINS OR TUBES—(WARP TWIST) i $0.46 $0.47 eso $0. 664 $0.68 
4e to Be........ $0. 29 -$0. 29} Tk $0. 324-$0. 33 . * eae .52 .53 Tica sscnvens a 
Oh ccccaak tac .293- . 30 Renee. s_~- 3 SE gsece>es 54 55 GIR, dence cooess 89.91 
cera .30-— . 30} aw ie Sh «6.998 «ied... -55 . 56 ae on 1.07 1.10 
iii ceckauaenae 30-231 i cteacn sane 37 - 38 oe aos 5 .59 se Wiis enh cces 1.30 1.40 
WOKS etc eenee -31- .313 40s extra quality.. 50 - .51 SINGLES 
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.bove due to the fact reports have in- 
dicated that approximately one-quarter 

' the crop will be too short in staple 
to be tenderable on New York Cotton 
[xchange contracts. Tire fabric manu- 
jacturers and spinners catering to these 
large consumer of yarns have taken dur- 
ing recent years increasing amounts of 
inch cotton and slightly longer and this 
demand will again be large, making this 
situation more difficult from the buyer’s 
standpoint. 

The effect of this situation in cotton is 
without immediate result but it is prob- 
able this will not be true early next 
year, There is some evidence that buy- 
ers of high grade carded underwear 
counts have been aware of the trend and 
have acted accordingly. Several spin- 
ners in this class have stated they have 
husiness on their books, not a large vol- 
ume as yet it is true, calling for ship- 
ments during the first quarter of next 
year, coming from manufacturers who 
are not in the habit of covering this 
far ahead. 

Although all weaving yarns are dull 
those used by plush manufacturers are 
even more so, dealers specializing in 
plush trade qualities stating these manu- 
iacturers are not only refusing to buy 
hut they are not taking delivery on old 


contracts. Stocks of such yarns are 
iccumulating in local dealers’ ware- 
houses. 


Curtailment Not Felt 


There has been a great deal of talk 
recently that curtailment would take 
place to off-set smaller demand but to 
date there is nothing to indicate it has 
vet started on a wide scale. Dealers 
state that a mill here and there in the 
South closed a day last week and this, 
hut these are so few the effect is not 
being felt here. What may occur when 
current orders have been filled is un- 
known but it is probable more curtail- 
ment will then be seen. 

Oyders have been filled far more 
rapidly during recent weeks than they 
have been entered on spinners’ books and 
indications are that many more spin- 
ners than at present are in this position 
will need business to permit them to 
continue recent operating schedules. 
Proof that curtailment has not been 
seneral enough is also to be seen in 
the contraction of spinners’ margins this 
veek and last. Few look for sustained 
improvement this month, inventory- 
taking being in buyer’s mind. 


Yarns Very Dull 


Bargain Prices Fail to Spur Con- 
sumers—Unwise to Force Sales 


New York.—There have been a few 
ittered flurries of cotton yarn buying, 

not enough to lift the market out 
a period of extreme lassitude. One 
ller described himself as smiling out 
one corner of his mouth while cry- 
g out of the opposite eye. 


Prices are holding, at rock bottom 
levels, but the urge to buy is lacking 
even though bargains exist on all sides. 
It is predicted in yarn selling quarters 
that many consumers are liable to get 
left out in the cold by passing up pres- 
ent opportunities. This contingency, 
however, has little persuasive force on 
customers; they are content to sit back 
and fill in only for immediate needs. 
It is admitted that more yarn will be 
needed later, but buyers are willing to 
take their chances, and—under protest 
—pay more if necessary. 

Faced with such a situation, sellers 


feel there is no use in trying to force 
buying, and are simply “waiting for the 
breaks.” They expect increased inter- 
est toward the end of the month, by 
which time it is probable that many 
manufacturers will have overestimated 
their ability to defer purchases. 

The combed yarn market has not 
changed during the last three weeks. 
Buyers are still extremely cautious in 
their manner of operating. There was 
a slight increase in business in certain 
quarters last week, but it is considered 
to be a mere chance that several found 
it necessary to buy during the same few 
days. Spinners stated that there was 
little business around and little expecta- 
tion for any improvement in the near 
future. 


Quiet Time in South 





Buyers Seeing Scant Curtailment 
Are Still Bearish on Cotton Yarns 


HE week has been featured by vir- 

tually uninterrupted quiet in the 
Charlotte-Gastonia yarn market, with 
an unusually small amount of business 
being reported, making the determina- 
tion of an actual level of prices a diffi- 
cult procedure. However, statements 
of active factors indicated a_ trend 
downward during the last few days. 

It was stated that knitters have 
asked that shipments of rayon yarns, 
and in some cases mercerized yarns, 
be postponed until after their annual 
inventories have been taken. With 
shipments of processed yarns slowing 
up, and relatively -few spinning mills 
having announced definite curtailment 
programs, concessions in prices are 
necessary to arouse any interest on the 


part of buyers. Some fill-in business 
in combed yarns was reported, princi- 
pally for prompt delivery, but no activity 
was manifested in mercerizing twist 
two-ply yarns as the leading mercerizers 
are all well covered. A small volume 
of business was placed in the coarser 
counts of combed single yarns. 

Spinning mills of the Gaston County 
area are operating at about 90% capac- 
ity on the regular 55-hour week, but 
spinners state that stocks of gray yarns 
have decreased slightly during the last 
two weeks. Carded single hosiery 
yarns on cones were quoted on the basis 
of 28 to 284c. for 10s while 20s-2 
carded yarns could be bought for 335c. 
and 30s-2 for 374 to 38c., average 
quality warns. 





Mixed Market Situation 


Price Unsettledness Due to Very 
Limited Demand 


Boston.—The cotton yarn market is 
one thing if the user’s needs are urgent 
and he must have yarn of a certain qual- 
ity or from a certain mill; it is some- 
thing entirely different if the spinner 
or dealer is forced to liquidate stocks 
or book new orders. Demand and sales 
have seldom been smaller during this 
normally quiet period of the year than 
has been the case during the last two 
weeks. 

It is really surprising, therefore, that 
the extreme decline on medium and 
coarse count carded weaving yarns has 
not exceeded more than 2c., and on 
carded hosiery yarns seldom more than 
1 to l4c. Possibly it is too early to 
point to this reflection of the basic 
strength of the market position, but dur- 
ing the balance of the month there will 
be every incentive for users to operate 
in a hand-to-mouth character, and for 
spinners and dealers to liquidate such 
small stock accumulations as exist in 
the aggregate. 
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It is a fact, however, that the selling 
pressure that is responsible for such 
low prices as 33c. for 20s-2 carded 
warps and 28c. for 10s frame spun cones 
is coming from very few spinners and 
dealers, and it would require much less 
than a normal demand to absorb these 
weak offerings and lift prices at least a 
cent; neither would it require a very 
radical or sustained advance in cotton 
prices to bring about the same result. 
The trade must realize that the less the 
business placed during December the 
more must be the business to be placed 
during the early months of the new year. 
It is not impossible, therefore, that some 
of the shrewdest and largest buyers will 
seize this opportunity to cover a con- 
siderable portion of their forward needs, 
realizing that the cheapest time to buy 
is when most buyers are out of the mar- 
ket and supply exceeds demand. 

While sales have been made as low 
as a basis of 33c. for 20s-2 carded warps 
of average quality, the bulk of the small 
business has been done at 34 to 34+c. 
with many spinners still holding at 35c.; 
with a few sales of medium and coarse 
count carded hosiery yarns reported on 
a basis as low as 28c. for 10s, the bulk 
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“Write your own 
ticket” 


Cannon blanket yarn contracts are highly 
popular with mill men. These permit you to 
draw on a varied scale of numbers just as your 
current needs dictate. In other words, on 
yarn bought today, you can specify actual 
numbers 60 to 90 days hence. 


Such service is decidedly useful in these days 
of varied yarn needs. Take advantage! 


THE CANNON MILLS 


INC, 


PHILADELPHIA 


New York 


Reading, Pa. 


Boston 
Utiea, N. Y. 
Kannapolis, N. C. 
Hamilton, Ont., Canada 


Providence 
Chicago 
Chattanooga 


Sales Agents 
AMERICAN ENKA RAYON 
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Combed 
Yarns 





Ample 
sources enable us to 
satisfy a wealth of 
flexible needs. We 
offer a range of num- 
bers 6s to 100s... 
any put-up. Find out 
what we can do for 
ou. 


yarn re- 


“< 


The 


rmstrong- Winget 


e 
Mills A. W. LATTA, Agent 


Armstrong Cotton Mills Co. PHILADELPHIA 
Clara Manufacturing Co. 

Dunn Manufacturing Co. 308 Chestnut Street 
Monarch Cotton Mills Co. BosToN 

Mutual Cotton Mills Co. . 80 Federal St 
Seminole Cotton Mills Co. NEW YORK 


Piedmont Spinning Mills Co. 
Wymojo Yarn Mills 
Lockmore Cotton Mills 


40 Worth St. 
PROVIDENCE 
75 Westminster St. 
CHICAGO 


Helen Yarn Mills 166 W. Jackson Blvd. 


Victory Yarn Mills Co. 
Winget Yarn Mills Co. 
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1929 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Johnston Bldg 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 





Waterman Currier & Co. 


CHICAGO 
300 W. Adams St. Bank Blg. 








Avondale Mills 


















INCORPORATED 





BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
78 Chauncey St. 40 Worth St. 1600 Arch St. 
AMSTERDAM 


READING 
Am, Casualty Bldg. 


First National 


CHARLOTTE 
Commercial Bank Bldg. 


Selling Agents for 


Cowikee Mills 
High Grade Carded Cotton Yarns 





Fitchburg Yarn Co. 


Spinners of Fine American and Sakelarides 


Combed Cotton Yarns 


30’s to 100’s Cops, Cones, Tubes, 
Skeins, Warps, Beams 


Appalachian Mills Co. 
Dyed Carded Cotton Yarns 





Representing in Northern States and Canada 


American Yarn & Processing Co. 


Mercerized Yarns in all 
Standard Counts and Put-ups 
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of the small business recently placed has 
been done on a 29 to 294c. basis with 
many spinners still demanding 30c. The 
finer count carded yarns are relatively 
firmer in price, but the actual price posi- 
tion of most combed and mercerized 
yarns is somewhat problematical owing 
to the limited business moving, although 
most spinners are quoting no conces- 
i from asking prices of early 
November. 


e1ons 


Equipment at Bemis Bro. 


Bag Co. Plant 


four Barber-Colman automatic spool- 
ers of 100 spindles each and one spooler 
of 80 spindles, together with high speed 
warping equipment, were installed in the 
new plant of Bemis Bro. Bag Co., re- 
cently completed at Bemiston, Ala. In 
addition, seven new 100-spindle Saco- 


Lowell spoolers, individually motor 
driven were installed for handling the 
production of sewing thread and _ sail 
twine exclusively, 

is hoped that this news item will 
counteract the erroneous impression 


which may have been created by con- 
flicting statements in an article on this 
plant, published in the Nov. 23 issue of 
EXTILE Wortp, in which the remark 
s made that Saco-Lowell shops fur- 


nished all the spooling machinery, de- 
spite the fact that another paragraph in 
the same article referred to the equip- 


nt furnished by Barber-Colman Co. 


Nyanza Organizes Style Division 


\VoonsocKET, R. I.—Inauguration of 

tyling division which will create new 

les in a wide range of wearing ap- 
parel and offer them as a service to 
customers of the company, has been 
announced here at the offices of Nyanza 
\lills, manufacturers of Nyon yarns. 
he styling department of the Byron 
:. Moon Co., Inc., of Troy and New 
ork City, has been engaged to assist 

this activity. Miss Edith M. Bar- 
it, stylist, will be in direct charge of 

division. It is announced that the 
\merican Fabrics Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn., also have appointed the Moon 
company as merchandising-advertising 
counsel. The American Fabrics Co. 
inufacture and import laces and 
trimmings. 


Hampton Co., Moves 


Philadelphia Offices 


Hampton Co., Easthampton, Mass., 
nounce the removal of their Phila- 
‘phia offices from the present location 
the Mariner & Merchants Bldg., 
ird and Chestnut Sts., where they 
been situated for more than 29 
rs, to new and larger quarters in the 
‘antic Bldg., Broad and Spruce Sts., 
m 503. Philadelphia office of the 
pany is in charge of F. B. Handy. 


Comber Output Curtailed 


Prices Generally Firm on Steady 
Cotton and Fair Demand 


Boston.—Movement of cotton waste 
recently has been on a rather larger 
scale with prices moderately firm, the 
day-to-day fluctuations in cotton hav- 
ing very little influence on values. It 
was recently stated that stocks of com- 
ber were accumulating but as an offset 
to this it may be said that many of the 
fine goods mills in New Bedford and 
Fall River are curtailing their output 
very considerably having the well- 
grounded suspicion that production 
where a market is wanting is poor 
business policy. 

Fancy vacuum strips are around 
12c. It is said that there are some 
mills who can use considerable quan- 
tities and will pay good prices for 
strips that meet their specification. 
Fly and picker are easier all along the 
line. Middle West batting trade is 
encountering cancellations from the 
automobile industry. The best . picker 
is quoted 64c. and the best fly for 
batting purposes 74c. with spinnable 
fly 84c. 

In spite of large output and large 
selling of wastes the exchange mem- 
bership has had a very unsuccessful 
year. The real reason may be hard 
to find but the general explanation 
seems to be that dealers in their anxiety 
to make contracts for 1929 lifted prices 
so high against themselves that for 
the entire year to date they have been 
struggling, and quite unsucessfully at 
that, to obtain a minimum profit. 


> 


Current Quotations 


Peeler comber..........06.6... 144—154 
PN oo aca ers. s ded bale sieees 13 —134 
Sak. comber. . Rear a) rien dda igi bot or act aroarsk er 
Choice willowed fly.................... 7 — 7} 
Choice willowed picker................. 64 
oe hc k Uns dsc. sis a wea owen 174—18} 


Linters (mill run)... 5— 5 


White spooler (single) ... 


N.A.C.M. Spinning Forum 


(Continued from page 74) 


top, you have got to cut it off, while 
on the filling wind you can pull it off 
and save the biggest part of the yarn. 

“Another thing about filling wind on 
spoolers: it throws out an awful lot of 
dirt on carded yarn, while on warp 
yarn it will not do it. The seed and dirt 
goes up into the yarn. We have prac- 
tically 70,000 warp spindles on filling 
wind. On 60s yarn, which we are mak- 
ing at the present time, it is pretty hard 
to spool with a warp wind unless you 
cut your spindle speed on the spooler 
down very low; down to about 500. On 
filling yarn we run 1,250. On 40s we 
are running 1,470. That is the experi- 
ence I have had with filling wind. The 
work runs much better and you save 
on the package. You gain about four 
pounds to each box of yarn of 232 bob- 
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bins, which does not cost so much for 
spooling.” 

Another speaker stated that he is 
spinning 40s yarn and is spooling it on 
both warp and filling wind. “The 
spooler spindles are running about 
1,300 or 1,320,” he said, “and from actual 
tests I can get about 5% more on my 
warp-wound bobbins than on the filling. 
Of course, other conditions are the 
same—the same rings and bobbins.” 

A spinner making 28s said he found 
that in the spooler the warp wind runs 
better. “There is less breakage at the 
spoolers,” he said, “and we get an 
evener tension at the spoolers.” 

A contrary opinion was held by an- 
other speaker. “It makes a big difference 
what kind of a tension device you have,” 
he said. “We have found from experi- 
ence that our finer yarns do not break 
as much on the filling wind as on the 
warp wind. On the coarser numbers it 
does not make any difference. We are 
spooling 60s yarn and running our 
winding spindles 1,150 to 1,200 r.p.m. 
You cannot do that on warp wind, and 
the spooler tender has to have at least 
180 spindles on warp wind against 90 
on filling wind for the same number of 
yarn; so there is a good 50% of spool- 
ing saved.” 

“On filling wind,” said another spin- 
ner, “you can run your frames a little 
bit faster; there is no question about 
that. Your traveler does not drag so 
hard on the filling wind as on the warp 
wind. When we changed fromm filling 
wind, we changed from 74-in. bobbins, 
61-in. traverse, to 84-in. bobbins, and 
some go as high as 10 and 12 if the 
spindles are long enough.” 

There was some discussion as to the 
best wire to use in automatic strippers 
for card-room bobbins. One speaker 
complained that he is having trouble 
with fuzz being left on the bobbins. 
Another said he had eliminated this 
trouble by using a special short-toothed 
wire with hardened points, numbering 
about 110, and by properly adjusting 
the straps. He suggested that possibly 
the straps were not tight enough on the 
machine which was giving the trouble. 

Another speaker stated that he had 
overcome fuzz by sharpening his hard- 
ened wire a little oftener with an old 
piece of broken emery wheel. Another 
stated that he used the same procedure; 
and still another said that he is using 
a square grindstone, placing it next to 
the bar without removing the apron. 

It was stated that the strippers can 
be run to handle 70 bobbins per min- 
ute when a special brake made by the 
machine builder is employed. 


Argentine Yarn Market 
Reported Unchanged 


The situation in the Argentine cot- 
ton yarn market during the last week of 
November was similar to that of the 
previous week with business in carded 
yarns dull but a good demand for mer- 
cerized yarns, according to a cable from 
Commercial Attache Alexander V. Dye, 
Buenos Aires, to the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce. 
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Silk, Cotton, Worsted, Artificial Silk, 


Linen and Novelty Yarns, Twisting, 


Doubling, Reeling, Cops, Cones, Tubes 
and Skeins, Winding in every form, single 
and multiple. 


WINDING? 


SCIENTIFIC TEXTILE CO. 
Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa. 





Telephone 
Trenton, N. J., 7-4308 
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DYEING—BLEACHI™NG—MERCERIZING 
Cotton Yarns 


Warps and Skeins 
Mercerizing—Warps Only 
Modern Facilities—40 Years’ Experience 
Try Us! 


THE HALLIWELL COMPANY 





PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND. 
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Solway Dyeing & Textile Co. | 
PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers 
of Cotton Yarns, Warps or Skeins 


ABSOLUTELY FAST COLORS 





‘dec 
and Combed 
Single and Ply 


Cotton Yarn and Warps 
White and Colored 


Sell Direct 
DANA WARP MILLS, Westbrook, Maine 


JOHN F.STREET & CO. 
COTTON YARNS 
201 Industrial Trust Bldg., Providence, R. I. 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 





f @ eon 
COTTON YARN J 


\ comBen, CARDED, PLY J 


TELEPHONE 44°° 
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J.B. JAMIESON COMPANY 
She Yarn House of New ngland 


38 CHAUNCY ST. BOSTON, MASs. 
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| MONUMENT MILLS, Housatonic, Mass. 


| HIGH GRADE COTTON YARNS, White, 

| Colors, Bleached On Beams, Jack Spools, Cones, 
Skeins and Chain Warps 

| FAST-BLACKS and COLORS f° Woolen Mills 


a Specialty 
| WE SELL DIRECT 














PAULSON, LINKROUM & CO., INc. 
52 Leonard St., N. Y. Agents Philadelphia and Chicago 
NELSON Cotton Mills MOORE 
LENOIR CORRECT HUDSON 
CALDWELL CARDED STANDARD 
WHITNEL COMBED CHOCCOLOCCO 


COTTON YARNS 


INDUSTRIAL YARN CORPORATION 
Weaving~COTTON YARNS- Knitting 
8&5 LEONARD STREET,NEW YORK. 








_ TILLINGHAST-STILES CO. 
| COTTON YARNS 


Providence, R. I. 


Room 922, Utilities Bldg., 
327 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 


113 Worth St., 
New York 





The MONTGOMERY CO., Windsor Locks, a. 


Manufacturers of MERCERIZED 


COTTON YARNS Give the high, NOVELTY YARNS Boucle, ee 
Silk-like lustre in Knit Goods and and Spiralsin Cotton, Wool, Worsted, 
Woven Fabrics. Mohair and Sil 

TINSEL, Lame, Laminette, Cords, C ordonette Threads, 
Brilliants, Perlerette, Brush and Mop Yarn in Gcid, Silver, 


Antique, Steel, Copper. Tinsel Conductor Cord .or Electri- 
cal Purposes 
N 


ew York Sales Office: 468 Fourth Ave. 


SWIFT SPINNING MILLS 


Columbus, Georgia 


Cotton Yarns of Quality 
From Mill direct to Consumer 


WM. A. P. MacKNIGHT 


Soie Representative 
1518 Walnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


H.S.RICH & CO. 
Tee 
'BO '62 SOUTH WATER ST 


EM PROVIDENCE.R I. 
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COTTON 


Cotton Fairly Steady 





Southern Spot Markets Steady, 


But 


DISPOSITION to shade estimates 

fXof the crop coupled with reports of 

a steady spot situation has given a gen- 

erally steady undertone to market for 

cotton futures in New York during the 

week. Expectations that the Govern- 

ment crop report, scheduled for publi- 

cation on Monday would be in line with 

the less optimistic view of the crop out- 

turn, no doubt contributed to rallies 

which carried prices off from a little 

below 174c. for January contracts to 

slightly above the 174c. level for that 

position. Some trade buying was also 

' reported, but in a general way the de- 

mand was attributed chiefly to covering 

of shorts, while offerings were com- 

paratively limited and the advance took 

place in rather a narrow market. 

lhe trend toward reduced estimates 

of the crop has been due to light 

vinning figures up to Nov. 14 and un- 

vorable weather during the last 

month. That the latter has reduced the 

vrade and probably damaged the staple 

cotton in the fields can hardly be 

loubted. There may be some question 

to whether it has destroyed cotton or 

ll lead to the abandonment of some 

iton that might otherwise have been 

ked, and perhaps the facts in this 

nnection will depend to some extent 

the character of the weather from 

Ww on. 
lhe 


most general feeling among 
ders in New York, however, appears 
be that some cotton will not be 
ked and that the Government report 
Monday is likely to show a moderate 
crease as compared with the Nov. 
indication of 15,009,000 bales. Most 
the private reports issued up to the 
lose of business on Wednesday, were 
line with this view. Six of these 
ivate reports showed crop figures 
| ‘anging from 14,635,000 up to 14,869,- 
| ‘) bales of 500 Ib., except for one, 
‘ich placed the indicated yield at 15,- 
4,000. This latter report showed a 
crease as compared with a report is- 
ied by the same authority a month 
0, however, and while it was a dis- 
pointment from the bullish stand- 
int, it did not have much effect on 
' market. 
lt is quite possible, of course, that 
ht ginnings have been the result of 
unfavorable weather and that cot- 
n remaining in the fields after No- 
mber 1 will be eventually picked but 
there was any uncertainty as to the 
owing of Monday’s Government re- 
rt, comment in the trade indicated 


Uncertainty 


Over Crop 


that it was as to the extent of the prob- 
able reduction in the indicated yield. 

Of course, this tendency to scale 
down estimates of the crop has been 
accompanied by continued uncertainty 
as to the world’s probable consumption. 
At the beginning of the season it 
seemed to be quite generally believed 
that consumption would equal or exceed 
that of last season, with some estimates 
ranging up to 154 million bales. At 
present there are few who expect it 
to exceed 15,000,000, while there is a 
trend toward estimates ranging two or 
three hundred thousand bales below 
these figures. Unless there is a change 
of opinion in this respect, therefore, it 
is quite likely that Monday’s Govern- 
ment report, even if it shows some little 
reduction, which is by no means cer- 
tain, will maintain about the same rela- 
tion to anticipated requirements as the 
indication of a month ago. 

The Government report on the grade 
and staple of cotton ginned prior to 











untenderable compared with 14.8 per 
cent a year ago. It also showed that 
22.6 per cent of the ginnings of Ameri- 
can upland to Nov. 1 were below white 
middling and better in grade compared 
with 16.1 per cent last year. Consider- 
ing the weather since Nov. 1 conse- 
quently, it looks as if there would be 
an unusually large proportion of un- 
tenderable cotton in this crop and with 
a larger percentage of low grades there 
will doubtless be a larger percentage of 
waste in spinning. This may not be 
an important factor, but it will count 
for something. 

On the whole the week’s develop- 
ments have rather tended to encourage 
a theory that the lower end of the 
probable trading range has been vir- 
tually established by the attitude of the 
Farm Loan Board, but that the upper 
end remains to be determined by the 
development of trade conditions. Most 
traders feel that the question before 
them so far as the action of prices be- 
tween now and the shaping up of next 
season’s acreage is concerned, involves 
an uncertainty as to whether the 
world’s trade situation would sustain 
any advance of importance. 

The following table shows Wednes- 
day’s closing quotations in the leading 
spot markets of the country with the 
usual comparisons: 


a Last 
Nov. 1 showed that 20.9 per cent was Market Nov. 26 Dee. 4 Change Year Sales 
Galveston... 17.45 17.50 + 5 19.95 6.934 
New Orleans. 17.15 17.28 +13 19.55 17.191 
Mobile... 16 35 16.65 +10 19.25 2.774 
+s Savannah... 16.9 17.21 +29 19.62 1.618 
Cotton Statistical Data Norfolk 17.25 17.38 +13 19.63 - 3.515 
New York... 17.40 17.50 +10 20.55 12.650 
, . Augusta.. 16.88 17.19 +31 19.38 2.230 
(Fluctuations of Futures) Memphis. 16.35 16.55 +20 18.85 28.808 
‘ . : i St. Louis 16. 16.25 19.00 anette 
agg ge Closed Net Houston... 17.35 17.40 + 5 19.65 53.663 
Nov. igh Low Dee. range Dallas 16.45 16.55 +10 19.15 48.378 
December... oi 17.43 17.06 17.30 +.20 
January..... 17.26 17.56 17.20 17.40 +.14 ; sca 
February. 17.38 7 60 17.38 17.55 +.17 The following differences on and off 
— 17°65 Sos nae eae TS middling are given as compiled from 
May... 7.77 18.09 17.74 17.95 +.18 the report received by the New York 
—.. 17.90 18.20 17:89 18:05 +13 Cotton Exchange. The cotton grades 
August... 17.90 18.09 17.90 18.00 +.10 marked ** are not deliverable on con- 
September... 17.89 18.07 17.89 17.95 +.06 tract. 
October....... 17.89 18.13 17.85 17.91 +.03 ‘Fact: 
WHITE GRADES 
S oO : _Mem- Mont- Au- Aver- 
pot Fluctuations for Week Dallas™ phis gomery gusta age 
ee MeF.....:. 1.00f .90f .70¢ .63t .82 
(Middling) 8S. G. M.. “Sot 65t 55h :50 65} 
‘ : : ais cain 45t aI .40t  «.38f) 51 
New New Liver- §. M........ an (eae 257 .25 . 36T 
York Orleans pool §.L.M..... .75* 165% .75% 175% .76% 
Friday, Nov. 29... 17.40 17.17. 9.59 L.M....... 1.75% 1.60* 1.50% 1.50% 1.739 
Saturday, Nov. 30... 17.35 17.13 9.62 8.G.O.%* 3.00* 2.50% 2.50% 2.25% 2.80% 
Monday, Dee. 2 17. 30 17.09 $6 GoQrc... 4.00* 3.50% 3.50* 3.00* 3.78* 
Tuesday, Dec. 3....... 17.55 17.38 9.55 
es ae f--- if = 17.28 co YELLOW TINGED 
seineenneees Ce ee ali 50% 175% 50% 25% 508 
3 S. M.. 1.00* 1.15* /5* .75* 1.008 
Spot Fluctuations and Stocks os 1.75* 1.50* 4 25* 1.50* 1.60* 
S. L. M.**.. 2.50* 2.00* °.75* 1.88 2.27 
‘ameniaaiiels cia: Ses 3.25* 3.00* 2.50% 2.88% 3.15* 
Prices This Last 
Dec. 4 Week Year YELLOW STAINED 
Galveston... 17.50 516,013 662,646 
New Orleans... 17.28 519,667 361,576 G-M........ 1.508 1.408 1.25% 1.258 1.508 
Mobile. 16.65 57856 60.976 8.M.**..... 2.25* 2.15* 2.00* 1.75% 2.35% 
Gacanash 17.21 82,990 56,801 | 3.00* 2.65* 2.75* 2.50* 3.13% 
ee 17. 38 69,924 96,813 
New York...... 17.50 93,826 21,837 BLUE STAINED 
ae oO Sra 17.19 107/085 era M. G.**..... 1.75% 1.25* 1.50% 1.75% 1.65* 
isis x 16.55 384,313 226,120 S.M**..... 2.258 2.008 2.258 2.508 2.408 
St. Louis.............. 16.25 7,575 16,839 M.®*....... 3.00% 2.50% 3.00% 3.50% 3.18 
pS OS Eee oa 44,t€8 28,218 *C fi micdlire tOn middling. 
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Behind This 
Preference 


Why is it that scores of mill men will 
have no other yarns than Quissett? 
There are several reasons. 


Twist for instance. Spinners will tell 
you that to get the correct twist con- 
sistently requires constant vigilance 
plus considerable textile acumen. Al- 
though we spin a wide range of num- 
bers, the twist is invariably right. An 
exceptional personnel — thoroughly 
modern machinery — are responsible. 


Quissett preference is well earned. 
Prove it yourself. 


Carded and Combed Cotton Yarns 
in all Numbers and Descriptions. 


Ply Yarns our Specialty. 


Egyptians, Sea Island, Peelers, Sake- 
larides, Pimas, and Peruvians. 


Quissett Mill 


New Bedford, Mass. 


Wm. M. Butler, Pres. 
Edward H. Cook, Treas. 
Thomas F. Glennon, Agent 
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GROVES MILLS, Inc. 


SUPER QUALITY 


COTTON YARNS 


COMBED PEELER, 24s to 
80s, single and plies 
CONES, TUBES, SKEINS 
AND WARPS. 

Samples and, sentations promptly | 
SALES OFFICE: 
225 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 
MILLS AT GASTONIA, N. C. 





JAMES E. MITCHELL 
COMPANY 


Cotton and Rayon 
YARNS 


Philadelphia 












ROCKFISH MILLS 


INCORPORATED 
DIRECT SELLING SPINNERS 
COTTON YARNS OF QUALITY 


10’s to 40’s Single and Ply 
Warps, Skeins, Tubes, Cones 


Selling Offices 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
1035 Drexel Bldg. 51 Madison Ave. 
Lombard 5932 Ashland, 4342 


PROVIDENCE, R.1., 55 Exchange Place Gaspee 2218 


NEW YORK 


S. L. DIGGLE 5 t ES CoO 
c we, 906 Johnston Bldg. ° 
CHARLOTTE, N CAROLINA 
OUR ears of business with the Kauitting 
and Weaving industries have given us a 
thorough knowledge of their requirements 
We are prepared to aid you in selecting 


Yarns which give the utmost 1n service and 
satisfaction. 





Let us serve you on your next order 


MERCERIZED YARNS 


NATURAL—GASSED—DYED—BLEACHED 
SINGLE or PLY 
All Counts for Knitters, Weavers, Converters 
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Continued 





Shipper Demand Continues 





More Interest in Lower Grades, But 
Mill Demand is Slow 


\leMpPHis, TENN., Dec. 2.—Shipper 
demand for the better grade cottons, in 

lengths, continues active in this mar- 
ket. More interest in the low grades is 
developing as the supply increases. 
Medium grades are lagging, because, 
apparently, of a disposition to hope for 
material additions, to the supply, from 
the tail end of the crop. Modern gin- 
ning machinery, in the hands of a 
capable ginner, makes a better sample, 
by one to three grades, than would have 
been possible a few years ago, and some 
effort is being expended by leaders to 
urge growers to have all late-picked 
cotton ginned at plants equipped with 
modern cleaners. 

lhere has been very little suitable 
harvesting weather since the middle of 
October and the last week was about as 
had as the worst this season. The bad 
weather, resulting in light ginnings, is 
reflected in diminishing receipts. Re- 
ceipts during the last two weeks have 
iallen considerably below receipts for 
he corresponding period last year and 
the year before. The unsold stock in- 
creased slightly during the week, after 
having remained about stationary for 
several weeks. 

Cotton is much harder to buy than to 
sell; this applies particularly to the bet- 
ter grades, although most of the buying 
seems to be against old commitments or 
for stock; mill demand is said to be very 
slow and mill price ideas unworkable. 
\ volume of business, more than ordi- 
narily large, is being done between ship- 
pers, due to the small supply of wanted 
cottons available at first hand. Demand 
centers on #8 to lv in., middling and 
hetter, but full premiums are being paid 





Market Statistics 
Basis Middling 


Saturday Saturday 
Nov. 30 Nov. 23 


Faia prne 16.76 16. 88 
heen --> 10.45 16.55 


10 markets average.. 
Memphis......... 


Premium Staples 


“First Salesjfrom Factors Tables at Memphis 


rrade Strict Middling Prices Firm 


BEM ss hisrd reece ee EN nae 20. 20@ 20. 60c. 
St eee ae 21.50@21.75c. 
BP Mecas aes Eran erae miners 24.75@235. 25c. 
Current Sales 
For Prev. Week 
Week Week Before 
Me mphis total.......... 33,333 37,655 40,523 
F. b. included... ..... 27,055 29,382 34,560 
10 markets..... ..... 132,244 177,016 135,081 
Memphis Receipts, Shipments, Ete. 
For Last Year 
c Week Year Before 
Net receipts. . ; 21,994 34,196 32,542 
‘JTOss receipts... . 53,434 61,495 60,960 
i tal since Aug. 1, net... 561,596 391,635 385,032 
a DR ssa 5s tea eee 8 . 47,970 52,398 48,715 
total since Aug. I....... 717,267 592,140 559,325 
ee =< eee 383,390 226,640 267,486 
Increase for week... . . 5,464 9,097 12,245 
Unsold stock in hands of 
‘ \femphis factors...... 63,628 
nerease for week........ 3,598 


for middling and better staples. The 
decline in contract values during the 
week tended to strengthen the staple 
basis, although the official quotation is 
unchanged trom the previous week, as 
follows: Strict middling 1% in., 300 on 
the January contract, li in., 425 on, 
14 in., 750 on. 

Continued unfavorable weather has 
influenced most people here to revise 
their crop ideas downward, especially 
on Mississippi, which State, many 
think, will not make the Government 
estimate by 50,000 to 100,000 bales. Re- 
vision of crcp ideas, as to the belt as a 
whole, are moderate, with the average 
probably somewhat below the recent 
Government estimate. Cold, wet, cloudy 
weather was the rule over the belt dur- 
ing the week. Little progress was made 
toward completion of the harvest and 
light ginnings for the period ended 
Dec. 1 are to be expected. Frozen 
soil in some sections of the West, 
where sledding is practiced, favored the 
operation. 





Staple Basis Firmer 


Low Grades Easier to Buy 


Mill Demand Quiet 


Boston, Dec. 4.—With but a slight 
net advance in cotton futures for the 
week there has been a further hardening 
of basis on middling and higher grades 
of extra staples and practically all 
shorter cottons longer than flat inch, 
which advance has ranged from 25 to 
50 points. Extra staple cottons of strict 
low middling grade that are bright and 
white have advanced almost proportion- 
ately, but the weight of lower grades 
on the market is increasing in staples 
as well as in shorter cottons with a 
resultant weakening of basis. With but 
few exceptions mill demand for extra 
staples has continued very dull but has 
been most active for grades lower than 
middling. In view of the large stocks 
known to be carried by shippers the ex- 
ceptional strength of basis must be ac- 
cepted as an indication of their faith 
in the future price position of the mar- 
ket. Unquestionably it is based in large 
part upon the comparatively small tak- 
ings of domestic mills to date and in 
expectation of more active buying. 

The feature of the Egyptian market 
has been the narrowing of premiums 
between near and distant months follow- 
ing a decline on Monday that carried 
December Uppers to $19.03, or within 
3c. of the government buying price of 
19c. At the same time the January Sak. 
contract got down to $27.49 or within 
49c. of the government buying price. 
At today’s close of $19.41 the December 
Upper contract shows a net advance for 
the week of 25c. and the January Sak. 
contract at $27.73 a net advance of 4c. 
On the other hand the February con- 
tract at today’s closing of $19.53 is off 
13c., the March Sak. contract at $28.25 
shows a decline of 15c., the October 
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Upper contract at $20.85 a decline of 
2lc. and the November Sak. contract at 
$29.61 a decline of 34c. 

Average price for Dec.-Jan. ship- 
ment of middling and strict middling 
hard western cotton (Government 
lengths) are as follows: 

Middling — St. Middling 


1 dy in. 204 to 2le 214 to 22c. 
1% in. to 14 in. 203 to 21 ic 22 to 22}c. 


1} in. - 21 to2l4e. 223 to 223c. 
1 5 in. 23 to 24c 244 to 254c. 
13 in 2634 to 27}c 28 to 29e. 


Basis on New York, March, 17.7Iec. 


John Malloch & Co., Boston, quote 
Egyptian cotton c.i.f. Boston for Dec.- 
Jan. shipment as follows: “Fully good 
fair’ Sak. 31.30c., off 0.25c. ‘Fully 
good fair to good” Uppers 22.60c., off 
0.10c. from Nov. 27. They report 
closing prices Dec. 4 on the Alex- 
andria exchange as follows: Jan. Sak. 
$27.73, up 4c. Dec. Uppers $19.41, up 


25c. from Nov. 27. 


Burlaps Stronger on Increased 
Turnover 


Burlap futures on the exchange con- 
tinued to strengthen at mid-week. Trad- 
ing increased somewhat and spread over 
several months. The market closed 
steady with spots quoted at 5.80c. 

On the outside market, spots were 
strong while futures had an_ easier 
tendency. A number of bids for small 
to medium amounts for quick delivery 
encouraged sellers and gave an im- 
proved tone to the market. Spots and 
two weeks arrivals of 40 in. 8 oz. 
were 5.60c.; December shipment, 5.70c. ; 
January-March, 5.80c.; April - June, 
5.75c. Spots and two weeks arrivals of 
40 in. 105 oz. were 7.10c.; December 
and April-June were 7.50c., while Janu- 
ary-March were 7.45c. 


Rayon and Synthetic Yarn Ass'n. 
Pushes Organization 


The executive committee of the re- 
cently formed Rayon and Synthetic 
Yarn Association, of which 14 domestic 
producers are members, held an organ- 
ization meeting Wednesday at the offices 
of the Viscose Co., in New York. 
Discussing the meeting subsequently, S. 
A. Salvage, president of the association 
and president of the Viscose Co. said 
that much progress had been made. He 
said the next step of the executive com- 
mittee would be to appoint committees 
to handle credit, trade practice and other 
matters. Another meeting will be held 
Dec. 18, by which time the organization 
work will probably be completed. 

Headquarters for the association have 
not yet been selected, but it is under- 
stood that offices at 200 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York, are being considered. 
The executive committee empowered 
William C. Matthews, association coun- 
sel with full authority as regards build- 
ing up the necessary personnel. The 
name of Myron B. Pratt, former di- 
rector of sales research for the Bela- 
mose Corp., and a director of the Rayon 
Institute was mentioned as a possibility 
for the post of executive secretary. 
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Textile Banking Company 


Fifty Union Square - + + New York 


ACTORING as applied to the textile manufacturing 
Fists in New York is a means adopted by manu- 
facturers to distribute their production on a_ basis 
equivalent to selling for cash, without credit risk, while at 


the same time granting to the purchaser of the product the 





usual terms of sale customary in the trade. 


The Textile Banking Company, in providing factoring 
service for manufacturers, eliminates the necessity on the 
part of the manufacturer of maintaining Credit and Collec- 
tion Departments, assumes credit risks and provides a con- 
stant flow of funds into the manufacturer’s treasury as 
shipments covering sales go forward. 


Passing upon credits and providing funds for the opera- 
tion of a manufacturing plant are strictly commercial bank- 
ing functions. It is decidedly to the advantage of the 
manufacturer to separate entirely from each other the 
functions of banking and selling. 


The Textile Banking Company firmly believes that force- 
ful and efficient selling, plus a liberal credit checking service, 
and ample financial backing, will go far towards the success- 
ful operation of any mill. 


We will be pleased to discuss the subject in detail with 
any one interested. 


Write for Booklet 


Textile Banking Company 


Fifty Union Square 
New York 
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RAYON 


Rayon Demand Quieter 





Hesitant Situation Prevails 


But Market 


\YON yarns were somewhat 
cei: A few cancellations were 
eported, but not enough to assume 
any significance. Some firms noted a 
tendency away from deferment of 
shipments, and toward early shipment 
of futures. The general situation is 
esitant. Manufacturers are buying 
cautiously, due to a desire to end the 
year with a low inventory. 

The last two weeks were reported by 
several producers to be the quietest in 
three months. They consider the lull 
quite normal, and are not disposed to 
force business. There has been con- 





Domestic Rayon Quotations 
(Producers’ List Quotations) 
Viscose Process 


First Second 

Denter Filament Quality Quality 
75 BE bine. srw che $2.35 $1.65 
75 RR A 2.45 Pre 
100 De ace tei aie 1.93 1.60 
100 MS panna Gees 2.00 1.65 
125 BM Srkeinibathoniniiere ee 1.45 i. 
125 Dk oe alana aha gee 1.50 1.30 
150 ME riccing i a8.6 eins 1.15 1.10 
150 _, Rete 1.20 1.15 
150 __ See ree 1.35 1.30 
150 MRSS sue souks S 1.50 eet 
170 ee ae 1.15 1.10 
170 Se es ce tread 1.35 1.30 
200 UE Wiio.c Vike xan 1.10 1.05 
200 ears 1.30 1.25 
300 GH icc enetcaane 1.00 .95 
400 Mts secs wissen 1.10 95 
450 ED cistern ort wil Peat 1.00 .95 
600 ae 1.00 95 
900 SE nak evsancen 1.00 95 

Nitro-Cellulose Process 

Den- First Second Den- First Second 
ler Qual. Qual. fer Qual. Qual. 
35...$5.98 $5.25 + Sh “i 45 $1.25 
50. ..2k.ae 2.50 cabal 1.10 
93. 30m 1.65 190 dS 1.10 
100....1.95 1.60 160....1.15 1.10 
89900 tute 1.10 


Cuprammonium Process 


Fi Fila- 
Denier ment Price Denier ment Price 


15 25...$4.15 40 30. ..$3.15 
25 25... .3.65 52 30....3.00 
30 er 


(Due to diversified offerings prices for higher de- 
alers are not listed.] 


Acetate Process 





Denter Price Denier Price 
DO aaa nue $3.00 MP Ses awed $2.30 
DE: wcntcennance 3.00 Sk is 655% .00 1.90 
WE sveseac ees 2.55 MN ca eideccin ae 1.90 
100 2.40 Peon ese sss 2.20 
Rayon Waste 
pen bleached waste................. $0.35 -$0. 36 
pen unbleached waste............... -25- .28 
Bleached thread waste (mfrs.)........- Bae 15 
Colored thread waste...............+. .08 10 
COMMPEMEEEC se cunssa sbccaue* > <ecsees ee 12 
Converted Rayon Waste 
Dlg ok inne ncerncn tan bwee : . 
nbleached tops. . 31 . 
Bleached noils. . ae : 
Hleached garnets. . x 
Unbleached garnete................-- a= eo 
CUNNIIIEG 66 S- i -4s se ake hoa -16- .20 


Is Confident 


siderable talk of price-cutting, and one 
or two of the small firms may have 
reduced “on the quiet” to effect turn- 
over. This cut, if any, has been of 
negligible proportions and has had no 
effect on the market. The general 
tone is firm. There is a fair amount 
of 1930 business available; some pro- 
ducers wrote orders this week for 
February and March. The trade is 
satisfied with the outlook and is con- 
tent to wait until January for an in- 
crease in demand. 


Call For 75s 


Current orders cover a wide range. 
The 150s are still good. There has 
been an increase in the call for 75s, and 
it is significant that much of this buying 
is being done by hosiery manufacturers. 
One producer who is selling to the 
hosiery trade, said he expected this 
market to develop fast. Knitters of 
hosiery are going in more and more 
for fine sizes, he asserted. This is 
especially true in the half-hose field. 
The knitters use a fine denier rayon 
and twist it with an all-silk yarn; the 
mixed yarn is kept to the weight of the 
old all-silk yarn and therefore can be 
used on the same machines. This use 
of the higher grades of rayon mixed 
with silk is producing a silk-and-rayon 
half hose ef exceptionally good quality, 
he added. The hose has many of the 
characteristics of a fine-grade all-silk 
proposition, and sells at $1 retail. 

“There is a trend toward combining 
the finer deniers with silk,” he re- 
marked, “and some good results are 
being achieved. This is especially true 
of the twist made by combining 75 
and 100 denier with 7-thread pure silk.” 

Weavers did a fair amount of buying 
this week. Flat crepes are moving well, 
and this spurred some interest in 100s. 
The chief feature of the week however 
was the interest shown by knitters. It 
was remarked that numerous silk 
hosiery producers are turning toward 
silk-and-rayon mixtures. 


Rayon Waste Soft 
With Few Takers 


waste was soft 
siderable waste available 
takers. Certain firms, taking advan- 
tage of the low prices are buying 
freely, but as a whole demand is at 
bottom. Waste dealers are glad to sell 
at low rates, though there is no drastic 


Rayon with con- 


and few 
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cutting. The fact that the market can 
hold fairly steady, against the deadlock 
in demand is due to the limited output 
of the rayon producers. 

Buyers have no difficulty in getting 
waste at present, but it is generally 
recognized that the supplies are re- 
stricted at their source, and this gives 
the waste dealers some confidence. The 
larger firms are not disposed to force 
business and in many cases they are 
sitting back and waiting for things to 





British Rayon Production 
for Oetober Is High Record 


Manchester, Eng., Dec. 3— 
British production of rayon 
yarn and waste in October 
reached the record of 5,780,000 
lb. and was fully absorbed. 

New Anglo-Argentine agree- 
ment involving 50% reduction 
on tariff on British rayon is 
very welcome here, and outlook 
for export of fabrics is espe- 
cially good. New Australian 
tariff does not adversely affect 
rayon yarn producers here. It 
is generally thought that United 
States hosiery manufacturers 
will suffer and result will be 
higher Australian importations 
of yarn from Britain. 

Market here at moment is 
rather weak, but the leading 
producer’s new 150 denier 
yarn at 3sh. 9d. per lb. prom- 
ises to sell well. Uncertainty 
regarding future British rayon 
and silk duties is causing some 
holding back of orders. 


turn. They look for an improved 
situation to develop after the first of 
the year. 

Converters did little buying during 
the week. They, too, find the consum- 
ing market quiet. Manufacturers are 
hesitant, and show little inclination to 
purchase for anything more than im- 
mediate needs. 


College Students See 
Bemberg Educational Film 


The Bemberg educational film “Rival- 
ing the Genius of the Silkworm” has 
gone on a western tour. It was shown 
at the State Agricultural College, Fort 
Collins, Col., Nov. 25 and 26 under 
arrangements made by Dean S. Arthur 
Johnson. Requests for the showing 
have been made by Home Economics, 
Chemistry, and Textile Departments of 
various western universities, and the 
film will be shown in eight universities, 
one week at each. 
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Toulson Yarns, Inc. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


Novelty 
Yarns 


of Every 
Description 


A 
S. GUTNER & BROS.’ 


Crown Brand Natural and 
Exclusively eee , Converted 


Crown Brand 
Rayons stand 
out by them- 
selves where aS 

quality is NWF need. 


needed. 


Do not overlook 
us when in 


8-14 West 30th St., New York 





WRITE for samples and 


prices for our Sewing and Splicing 
Threads in all colors. You cer- 
tainly want TO know the advan- 
tages we can offer. 


FLORENCE 
THREAD CO., Inc. 
Riverside, Burlington County, N. J. 
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NATORAL and CONVERTED 
440 Lafayette St., New York 









CONES 
SKEINS 


NATURAL-—DYED 


Baltic Yarn Company 
Converters of Rayon 


for every requirement 


80-82 Fourth Avenue, New York 
Algonquin 3977-3978 





Inquiries Solicited 


R TOPS — NOILS — PICARDED 
Y SPUNRAYARN 


Go ABEECO MILL, INC., 505-5th Ave., New York City 
Canadian Representatives: 
» Wm. B. Stewart & Sons, Ltd., Toronto—Montreal 


Raw Silk, Tasca Silk, : Basen and Karded Yarns 
Carolina Yarn & Supply Co. 


Manufacturers Agents 


Burlington, N. C. 


| Southern Rep. for American Safety Seaming and Looping Tables 


w 


PLCC be 


RAYON TOPS « Standard Grades« NOILS 


Bleached—Unbleached—Superfine 
TOP 


MAKERS ANDREW K. HENRY 


158 Summer Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


POCUUUUURCROEOUUEOEOUEEECURECE DEDEDE EE 


SUUUUCUEUA TEAC CDEEU EEA EEE CEEA TEE CEE CETTE 


uae 


TUVUVULOUAEEUANEOGEEOAEUAEOUOAUGAOORERRERUAEGUAEAAUEAOUAUUUCUOUUUUOUAUNOUUGUUOUCUOUUOUCUUUOOUUUUEOOOOOOGCOOOEESOEOENEREEROUELOOOROAOAOAECEORELOOEEERELOEERILH 


Enterprise Garnetting Co. 
| 
Fat. 1918 | 


Custom Picking, Carding and Garnetting. 
Fine Worsted Threads and Clips. 
Special department for handling 


Rayon, and Rayon and Wool Mixed 


Our work fully guaranteed 


Tel. Woons. 2573 Woonsocket, R. I. Est. 1918 


1929 






SILK AND SILK YARNS 


Raw Silk Improves 





Buyers Show More Confidence 
But Orders Are Small 


Ae but consistent steadying 
registered all along the line in the 
raw silk market this week, and encour- 
aged importers to hope that the corner 
has been turned. All the consuming in- 
dustries showed more confidence, and 
there was a trend toward buying. 
Broadsilk mills reported healthy move- 
ment of spring lines and they are pre- 
paring an output schedule more in 
keeping with normal turnover. Hosiery 
producers too were in buying mood; 
the Christmas reorder demand for hos- 


iery has been good, and numerous 
knitters bought into February and 
March. 


The aggregate of raw silk orders has 
not been much, but it is the first in- 
ise since the recent market slump, 
and for that reason it is considered im- 
portant. Raw silk importers this week 


cre? 





Silk and Silk Yarn Quotations 


Thrown Silk 
(60 day basis) 


Japan organzine, 2 thd. grand XX in ~ gh . $6.10 
Japan organzine, 2 thd. sp. crack in skeins.. 5.95 
Japan crepe, 3 thd. gran XX in bobbins... 6.25 
Japan crepe, 3 thd. sp. crack on bobbins..... 5.90 
Japan crepe, 4 thd. crack on bobbins.. 5.85 
Canton crepe, 3 & 4 thd. ns. 14/16 0n bobbins 4.40 
Tussah tram, 2 end on cops..............0-. 2.50 
Hosiery tram, 3 thd. Japan XXX........... 6.55 
Hosiery tram, 5 thd. Japan G XX........... 5.80 
Hosiery tram, sp. crack XX..............-. 5.55 
Hosiery trate, Gea Doak « s.<scnacccewd seceie 5.45 
ee 5.35 
Spun Silk Yarns 
Terms: net 30 
40/2 . $4.25 WR as p60 0.0 $4.55 
DRYER. vernauce 4.40 Bee xaka needs 3.50 
Raw Silk 
(60 day basis) 

Japan filature, grand XX, 13/15............ $5.10 
Japan filature, sp. crack Xx, 13/ * Beatie eeu. 4.95 
Japan filature, crack XX, 13/15. Soa 
Japan filature, XX, Mca 4.70 
Japan filature, best Me MEDS <5 sb <-heews nc ee 4.60 
Japan filature, X, 13/ ak 4.55 
Canton filature, new style, 14/16.. ances Se 
Canton filature, new style 20/22............ 3.10 
Tussah filature, 8 cocoon. we cuneate amas ots 1.85 
Gr and XX (Yellow) 20/ ial RES 4.80 

ae ea OG: ren 4.75 
8r OPO CE Oe PT? oo ons és 6.0 cecseve 4.75 
Sp. crack (White) 20/22............cceccece 4.70 

ROK CEMMOOT BOT Bieeig cass ciesccceacasice 4.70 
Crack (OVERNRD BOVE. ccacsuccsavcscccccess Q0GS 


National Raw Silk Exchange 


Close Forthe Week Close Net 

Nov. 26 High Low Dec.3 Chg. 

J 4.55 4.57 “53 4:3 ed 
L nber... 4.55 4.65 4.55 4.56 +.01 
7 lary.. 4.57 4.64 4.55 4.58 +.01 
"I lary... 4.56 4.64 4.56 4.57 +.01 
rch 4.56 4.64 4.56 4.59 +.03 
5 4.56 4.64 4.54 4.57 +.01 
: 456 4.64 4.55 4.55 —.01 
4.56 4.68 4.55 4.55 —.01 


v. 26 to Dee. 3—Total contracts 603 (557 new; 
1). Total —- of bales 5,800; total approxi- 


_— 


value $3,857,000 
-w 10 bale contract basis. 





were in optimistic mood. They point 
out that December is normally a quiet 
month and that no great increase in 
buying can be looked. for prior to the 
first of the year. 

The firming tendency showed in 
prices, which were decidedly stronger. 
There was no general rise, but import- 
ers were more insistent on getting the-r 
quoted figures. 


Hesitancy on Wane 


Viewing the situation generally, it 
might be said that the hesitancy, while 
it has not actually passed, shows signs 
of waning. Confidence is slowly being 


restored. Hosiery producers are eager 
to comply with President Hoover's 
policy of “business as usual” and in 


order to keep their mills in operation 
they have started producing sheer 
goods for next summer. They so in- 
formed raw silk importers, and they are 
buying the necessary qualities of raw 
silk for this line of goods. 

The importers said they were selling 


considerable high grade Japans_ for 
sheers and they commented that this 
was considerably ahead of season. 


Normally, hosiery knitters do not start 
producing sheers until after the New 
Year. The aim of the hosiery indus- 
try at present is twofold: they want to 
keep the mills in operation and they 
also want to avoid the danger of over- 
production. The solution, as they pre- 
sented it to raw silk factors, lies in 
advancing the date for the start of sheer 
hosiery production. 

Trading on the Raw Silk Exchange 
was quiet but steady, with prices some- 
what firmer. There was little sensa- 
tional buying, but purchasers showed 
increased confidence. 





Lifting of Japan’s Gold 
Embargo May Readjust Values 


Important readjustments of values 
will occur in the commodity index of 
Japan with the lifting of the gold em- 
bargo Jan. 11, say E. Gerli & Co., Inc., 
members of the National Raw Silk 
Exchange. 

“The Japanese Government has com- 
pleted arrangements and now announces 
Jan. 11 as the date for the lifting of the 
gold embargo,” say Gerli & Co. “That 
naturally brings back normalcy once 
more and it will be interesting to see 
what readjustments of values will occur 
in the commodity index of Japan.” 
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Spun Yarns Slow, 
Due to Holidays 


Current Let-Up Normal Spinners 
Say—Market Very Firm 


Demand for spun silk yarns is 
lighter, and spinners believe they may 
be entering the normal holiday lull. The 
spirited activity of the past month has 
placed the industry in a firm position, 
however, and the quiet period is not 
expected to last beyond the first of the 
year. There was a fair amount of buy- 
ing from broadsilk mills, but it was less 
than hitherto. Business is to be had, 
spinners say, but it is not going a 
begging. Woolen and worsted weavers 
also are buying, but rather cautiously. 

Current demand is about equally di- 
vided between singles and doubles, with 
no great call for either. The lull has 
not affected the market. The tone is 
firm, and prices are steady. The spin- 
ners have considerable business on their 
books which was placed during the very 
active buying last month. They are 
looking forward to January with par- 
ticular confidence. That month usually 
marks the opening of the banner per riod 
of the year for spun yarns, and the 
1930 season is expected to be well in 
advance of other years. The promo- 
tional drive last spring to popularize’ 
spun silk fabrics is expected to prove 
its real value during the next few 
months. 





Thrown Silk Soft, 


Prices Down 10c. 


Hosiery Firms Buy Cautiously 
—General Demand 


is Light 


There was a ripple of buying in the 
thrown silk market this week, but the 
demand as a whole continued quiet. 
Hosiery manufacturers showed some 
interest in futures; a few orders for 
January shipment, were placed but this 
business did not aggregate enough 
volume to. strengthen the market. 
Prices again receded; there was a drop 
of 10c. on all yarns. 

Throwsters said business was hard 
to get, and they were anxious to move 
their stocks. Production is still con- 
servative, and there is no great surplus 
at the mill end. However, a considera- 
ble quantity of yarn is available which 
finds but few takers. 

The tone of the market is good, all 
things considered. Prices are steady 
at the low levels. Broadsilk manufac- 
turers are buying in very small quanti- 
ties, mostly for spot delivery. 
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MAC|! 


IIMON 
] me youn 


Fre 


for 
OUTERWEAR 


Monomac Zephyr yarns prove un- 
usually satisfactory for the manu- 
facture of Knitted Outerwear. 
They fairly blossom with “lofti- 
ness” after dyeing. 





e WILLIAM WHITMAN COMPANY, INC. a 
Selling Agents 


261 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


BOSTON - PHILADELPHIA - CHICAGO - 


CHARLOTTE 


New York Agency: Metropolitan Bldg. 


Wo. H. GRunpy Co.,, Inc. 
108 S. Front Street, Philadelphia 


Tops and Worsted Yarns 


for 





Men’s Wear, Dress Goods and Knitting 
Trade both in Grey and Mixtures 





Thos. Wolstenholme Sons & Co., Inc. 


Frankford Ave. & Westmoreland St. P. O. Station “E”’ 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Underwear 
Hosiery Sweater 
Weaving 


YARNS 


Colors, Oxfords 
and Fancy Mixes 


French and English Spun Worsted 
French Spun Worsted Merino 


ives: BOSTON—F. Geoffrey Nathan, 69 Prentiss St 
CHATTANOOGA Cosby & Th ymas James Bldg. 
LOS ANGELES—Arthur Bone, 4366 Worth St 
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Pocasset W orsted Company, Inc. 
Worsted Yarns 









In the Grey, Mixtures, 
and Colors 









O fice and Mills Thornton, R. I. 








MERION WORSTED MILLS 


Sell Direct 
Fine French-Spun Worsted and 


Worsted Merino Yarns 


White, Natural and Fancy Mixes in Single and Ply for 
Knitting and Weaving 


Mill and Ofice: WEST CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 








WORSTED FRENCH SPUN YARNS 


For Knitting and Weaving 
JULES DESURMONT WORSTED CO., Woonsocket, R.L. 


Philadelphia and Southern States—Thomas H. Ball, 1015 Chestnut 8t., 
Philadelphia, Pa.; New York—Charles Heyer, 1 Madison Ave.; Chicago— 
C. M. Patterson, 222 W. Adams St.; Boston and New England States— 
Walter W. Skerry, 10 High St., Boston. 





O. J. CARON 


Worsted and Worsted Merino 
YARNS 


222 WEST ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 








KING MERINO 


Merino 
that are spun from selected raw materials. 


Making stalwart friends for King Cotton. 
yarns 
Make up into soft, uniform knit fabrics. 148 to 
2 Any put-up. Write your own wool content 


King Cotton Mills Corp. 
921 Mutual Bldg., Richmond, Va. 
Mills: Burlington, N. C. 


Horner Brothers Woolen Mills 
Eaton Rapids, Michigan 


WOOLEN YARNS 


All varieties For the 
Stock and Skein Dyed Knitting Trade 
FOUNDED 1836 





1929 








WORSTED YARNS 


+ ¥ 


Yarn Quotations Lower 





Price-Cutting Apparent 
On Outerwear Counts 


PHILADELPHIA. 

‘ALES yarns have displayed an un- 
WO favorable aspect from a_ spinners’ 
standpoint this week, this being es- 
pecially true of outerwear counts, 
spinners of which are cutting prices in 
internal market development, it being 
sible for jobbers to purchase 2-20s, 
\s, lower than $1.25. Weaving yarns 
are also easier but not so much so as 
<nitting and several spinners are quot- 
ing two and half cents lower than a 
week ago. 


A 





Worsted Yarn Quotations 
(Corrected Close of Business Wednesday) 








Bradford System 
2-12s, low, comm. (34a). . ccc ccccccess $0.95 -$1.00 
2-168, low com. (36-40s)............ 1.00 -— 1.05 
2-208 to 2-248, low } (44s)........... 1.10 — 1.15 
2-20s to 2-26s, } bld. (46-48s)....... 1.20 — 1.25 
2-268 to 2-30s, ¢ bid. (48s).......... .324- 1.373 
2-30s to 2-32s,  bld. 8S. A. (46s).. 1.30 — 1.35 
2-32s, } bid. (49-500) De etie me ad 1.374- 1.423 
2-20s, Be EE boise de ccwrecaccss 1.424- 1.45 
S-2EGs ES oa knasy doce os 00% 1.474- 1.50 
ON NS ios care ees tr vinings 1.573- 1.60 
2-30, DE Sasiciweeencscscéc 1.65 -— 1.70 
B-3le, BRU MD cccccccsceciccccss 1.70 - 1.75 
B-4GR, BN i otic cnes cccctecece 1.75 — 1.80 
2-50s, high § bid. (64s)............. 1,85 -— 1.874 
2-50s, fine, (66—70s).............. 1.923- 1.95 
360s, BAG, CH a oc oct ccceecvces 2.30 - 2.35 
French System 
20s, high, $ bld. (50s)........... eee $1.40 -$1.45 
SON; BE NS 5b o5 boon evaxwesene 1.479- 1.50 
Pits BE: Cas dias’ < vaocwure ob aed 1.50 — 1.523 
TOE, OO ME is wanes ckncanneee 1.57§- 1.60 
30s, fine warp (66-70s).............. 1.75 - 1.773 
40s, § bld. (60-64s)................. 1.70 — 1.72} 
S08, (OBST cin oder sceanua cxee eens s 1.874- 1.90 
CON, (PID. cinscsstenda'scanicacoeuans 2.20 — 2.25 
Knitting Yarns in Oil (Bradford) 
2-208, low, § bid (44s) ,...........2. .s0-- -$1.10 
2-186 to 2—Z0s, 3 bid. (5Qe).......... ceocs - 1.25 
2- 26s, } bid. (50s)......... Seek. f cotkwuaca - 1.31 
2-30s, } bld. (50s)..... tate wwegy - 1.35 
5-20 BO I oc hnkckeWccs vanes base ee 
2-200) PED Ovo cisnosesetavecs $1.60 - 1.62} 
French Spun Merino White 
40a, TOF vivo os divs can ae ese $1.35 -$1.374 
hee Ab eeciitnsnas_ 2. ee eee 1.44 - 1.46 
OR, PP AMOUEs 2 aie kw aie kk awwe'ne one 1.53 - 1.55 
oe re eee 1.62 - 1.65 
Top and Noil Quotations 
Tops—Boston 
© ine SO oe a chiecaneaeie aaa $1. 10-$1.12 
alf-blood (60-62s)............e0005 1.08- 1.10 
igh fe re ran 1.05~ 1.08 
ti. i = 1.03~ 1.05 
2). en .98- 1.00 
ot it es | EES eer wy .95- .97 
Pe a reer eee .93- .95 
‘6a SA and'W.'S Baas Se piel a ai .90- .93 
090-5, | Mo 56 3586050 054s .85- .87 
Us SS, er OG xk c's ce c's'oe eee .83- .85 
Dy Ri Renda ca cry acades .82- .83 
Noils—Boston 
Pere sscess $0.53-$0.58 Low § bid... $@.47-$0. 50 
{-bld.. . -oe- .55 High tbid.. .45- .47 
a i bid... Suet Je Ak esare cae . 45 
r.$ bid... . 48- oR? aaa 6a 0s -42- .43 
Tops—Bradford, Eng. (Nov. 30.) 
CPOE ics aoc . 39d t bld (56s) ...... 270 
eee 3 SNE EMD cnccis 23d 
¢ bid, Bi 33d Cross-bred (468)... 21d 
t od. low (588)... 31d 


Lower yarn prices have not been an 
incentive for manufacturers to contract 
and instead they have become even more 
conservative. Lower yarn prices have 
confirmed to them the advisibility of 
waiting before making new commit- 
ments and with this policy being fol- 
lowed it is natural to expect a quiet 
market. This has been the case, spin- 
ners stating that new business is at a 
standstill. 

Spinners, particularly outerwear con- 
cerns, are doing exactly the opposite ad- 
vised recently by A. D. Whiteside in a 
public address when he advised spinners 
and manufacturers to at least keep their 
prices in line with the raw material. 
Outerwear spinners are quoting prices 
at present that have little if any relation 
to the wool price list and are endeavor- 
ing to push sales to trades that are not 
in any mood to buy irrespective of 
quotations. 


Outerwear Counts Lower 


Last Friday the largest spinners of 
outerwear counts lowered quotations 
two and half. cents, bringing them 
down to the basis of $1.25 for 2-20s, 
50s, which would figure $1.424 dyed. 
According to reliable reports jobbers 
have been quoted even lower prices on 
a dyed basis and this naturally is hav- 
ing an unfavorable effect upon their 
customers who are refusing to buy even 
small lots. Blame for the condition 
found in sales outerwear yarn field is 
placed upon two of the large factors in 
these yarns who are reported to be en- 
gaged in a fight to secure volume busi- 
ness in certain sections. When one 
lowers his price the other goes one 
better and quotes 2}c. under the other. 
Spinners not so much involved are also 
forced to meet the lower price level. 

That an internal condition in the 
outerwear section of the market is at 
work forcing prices down more rapidly 
than the change in raw material war- 
rants is to be seen in the fact quotations 
of weaving counts, while easy, are hold- 
ing much steadier. Weaving spinners 
have not reduced their quarter blood 
counts more than 25c. as compared with 
prices 5c. or even 74c. lower for outer- 
wear counts. 


Single Yarns Firm 


Proof of it is also to be seen in the 
fact single knitting yarns have not been 
affected and spinners are quoting single 
yarns little different from the prices 
they obtained two weeks ago; such 
counts as 16s, up to 25s in the single 
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being held at prices little changed from 
that time. 


Weaving Yarns More Stable 


New business and specifications in 
weaving counts are smaller than last 
week, indicating that further contraction 
in purchases by manufacturers has been 
decided upon. Much of this is seasonal 
and although slightly more apparent 
this year than last does not give spin- 
ners so much concern as the cutting of 
prices which has started. If spinners 
continue to lower prices in a scramble 
to book new business, when this is not 
obtainable, spinners’ margins which at 
one time had been placed upon a better 
basis, will be cut to a level that can only 
have a serious effect upon many of these 
concerns and not benefit manufacturers 
to any appreciable degree. 

There has been but little price-cutting 
in men’s wear mixtures, lowest spinners 
quoting $1.874 for 2-30s, fine, mixtures. 
There have been reports of sales five 
cents lower than this but no manufac- 
turer could be located who had pur- 
chased this count and grade at that 
figure. French spun yarns are holding 
slightly more firmly than Bradford. 





Top Industry Busy 
But Market Is Dull 


Combers Will Need Large New 
Business Shortly if Production 
is Maintained 


Boston.—The wool top market is far 
from busy and seemingly in sharp 
contrast to the activity seen in the 
combing branch of wool manufacturing. 
Prices are not decisively firm, prevail- 
ing uncertainty in the wool situation 
still a factor of importance. By the 
end of the year many top makers will 
have so reduced their poundage on 
old contracts as to make new business 
a prime necessity but on what price 
level business will be placed in the new 
year is still an open question. Con- 
sensus of opinion favors a fairly stable 
basis around current levels, fine tops 
at $1.12 and halfblood tops at $1.10. 
A very slow market is likely to be seen 
for the balance of the year. 

In wool noils actual business has 
been very small and quite insufficient 
to prevent the price of fine noils of an 
average grade rising much about 50c. 
Everybody acknowledges that merino 
noils are very low-priced but there is 
no consuming demand to take advan- 
tage of these bargain counter offerings. 
There are no signs of any marked 
let-up in the production of noils and 
then the market is oppressed by low 
values place upon short Texas wools 
which are quotable around 55c., as 
compared with 85c. a year ago. 
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UNITED WOOL DYEING 
G FINISHING COMPANY 


Quality Workmanship 
—Fast Colors 
—Quick Deliveries 













DYERS and 
FINISHERS 


KNITTED anv WOVEN 
WOOLEN AND WORSTED 
PIECE GOODS OF 
EVERY DESCRIPTION 


Theyre the demands 
readily fulfilled by Fair- 


mount. 


To specialize is to “concentrate 
one’s effort on a special subject,” 
and that’s what we do in dyeing 
tops and vigoureux, wool and 
cotton raw stock, weaving and 





knitting yarns. 





SPECIALISTS ON 
BROADCLOTH-PEACH BLOOM ~ BOLIVIAS 


PILE FABRICS 


Try us for quality workmanship 
and speedy deliveries. 








Fairmount Dye Works 


Woonsocket, R. I. ee ‘STREET , 


oo SAIC 


FALLS YARN MILLS 


_ Woonsocket 
at; 


Incorporated 
1904 


HILLSBOROUGH MILLS 


WILTON, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


WoRSTED YARNS AND Tops 


Fine 
Woolen 
and 
Merino 
Yarns 


Fine Weaving Yarn 
Colored and White 





COMMISSION DYEING OF 
YARN AND Top 


Sole Representative: 
H. R. SHIRLEY 
Packard Building, Phila., Pa. 170 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 





C. M. PATTERSON 


Western Selling Agents for: 


~ 
Dearnley Bros. Worsted Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 
Bradford Yarns. Jules Desurmont Worsted Co., 


cee R. I., French Yarns. Excelsior Mills, 


Uni S. C., Mercerized Yarns. 
Hoo Scouring 222 West Adams Street CHICAGO, ILL. 


etait ai Rake | WASTE CUSTOM SERVICE 
Rapid, Efficient Service _ DUSTING PICKING CARDING 
Backed by years of | GARNETTING ROLL CARDING 
| EXPERT ATTENTION 
SPECIALIZATION Samples and Prices on Request 
NEWTON MASS. | 


BOLGER BROTHERS 
1139-51 East Chelten Avenue, Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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WOOL AND SUBSTITUTES 


v= 








Wool Takes a Breathing Spell 





A Slow Market, 


Not 


Over 


Firm and Rather Apprehensive 


Boston. 

YEW business in the wool market 
is not arriving readily, but as 
stocks of wool are said to be much 
smaller than a year ago there is no 
particular uneasiness over the situation. 
It seems that the wool trade inventory 
as of Dec. 31 will be much smaller than 
a year ago, with no such accumulation 
of Texas wool to confound and confuse 
the market. Sentiment in the trade is 
veering strongly in the favor of the 
annual inventory being taken as of 





Wool Quotations 
Ohio,'Pennsylvania and West Virginia 


Fine delne... $0.36 -$0.37 4% blood.. .$0.43 -$0.44 

Fine elthg... .29- .30 3blood... .42- .43 

$blood...... .42- .43 

Texas and California 

pe ge ee ere . $0.80 -$0. 83 

California, Northern................. a= -< 

Pulled—Eastern (Scoured Basis) 

a2. . $0.88 -$0.92 B-Super..$0.72 -$0.75 

A-Super.... : .80 -— .83 C-Super.. .67- .70 

Montana, Idaho and Wyoming (Scoured 

Basis) 

WE NIN aa wos eh awd sae cee $0.88 -$0.90 

Staple 4 bld........... ie eat nce .88 - .90 

Fine and fine medium. . Pie rte a- 

SMe Ea oils bin dale omaees .87 - .87 

BNO ge oe a) Kinin, 8 2 von 3 ace eo = 

Mohair—Domestic 

eee Me co ahs ace pen $0.43- $0.45 

Tete SI sce os kd awes ce mene $0.60— $0.62 

Mohair Foreign (In Bond) 

Turkey fair, average................. $0.41 -$0. 43 

COG BNE, eas eo ike awe wakes .43 - .45 

Foreign Clothing and Combing (In Bond) 
\ustralia: Montevideo. 

70s.........$0.78 -$0. 82 —- Seas Z ~$0. 36 

64s avs ee Oe ee é . 36 

583-60s.... -65 - .67 50s.. 34 - .35 
Buenos Aires: 

GR aot .ccosstraseeseas ees $0.30 -$0. 31 

YE, SOMES poi Ke oc Gao e ae ee ewes .28- .29 


Foreign Carpet (Grease Basis in Bond) 


China: Gomaane IMo.. b....fc.c 6 ec ccaess $0.28 -$0.29 
China Filling Fleece............... a= 61ae 
SIME. bo aac boise sears 27 - .28 

CO aos sk dks oes chawee ees 254- .26 

Scotch black face..................-s .27 - .28 

East India: RLS <2. sec as css .36- .38 

WR cana craters ain sides cua omer es 41- .43 

lo WE an cana ERR ORE RS OS ub bas bas ae -41- .43 

RR a Scar as om ate ease cid a7 38 - .39 


Substitute Quotations 
Wool Waste 


LAD MB ios dd sie dicate svie doa are $0.83 -$0.85 
SPUN MS oc era Baie dea ace we ace wigs a=. te 
(hread White Worsted—Fine. . ~~. aoe <6 
PRL Cha aoces nase ee .48- .50 
read Colored Worsted—Fine two- 
ply. eee gia faate are eo oes te ate .43 - .45 
blood, two-ply..... Pin Giaid ie acs ae = 39 
rd ee WIE <<... cosa sc oasee ss .42 - .45 
VME I ooo n'a ob divi so ecu os 7 := 30 
Old Woolen Rags (Graded for Mfrs.) 
Merinos—Coarse light.............. $0.06 -$0.07 
ARAM eck rch, co) aig acini aad .044- .05 
RUN ee gc ars Nias a sae des -17 - .18 
ON cS cs ai vin bios as Hs aes .09 - .094 
Mc cadena cleo aes con akies .08 — .08} 
Rg carers cena kere e sees -lE-  .12 
RG, Aa ai wal hue ol wire .34- .35 
Mis cee hve a eS ee teed 1 - .19 
et ono dicate eee a= «< 
WMI OUEIINR, 5 cass ea vee be bee .06 - .07 
Mies Meet calc rc tke ek + antes -10- .103 
Nia ian Sede ws eal ana 09 - .10 


April 1. At this period of the year 
the trade would be normally short of 
domestic wool and unless there had been 
heavy buying in Australia and other 
foreign centers there would be no large 
accumulation of foreign wools to be 
financed. From the standpoint of bank 
assistance the inventory is taken at the 
worst period of the year. 

There is a general calm in the situa- 
tion, but whether it is the calm before 
a storm seems an open question to the 
pessimists. They point to the fact that 
there is an immense amount of wool to 
be offered in the world markets during 
the next six months, but as against this 
may be placed the constructive fact that 
although the world production of wool 
since the war has made considerable 
gains it has nevertheless been accom- 
panied by a very steady absorption of 
supplies. So far as the United States 
is concerned wool inventories whether 
those of dealers or manufacturers are 
normal. 

There is, however, nothing in the 
situation that seems to promise a better 
demand at better prices for unsold wools 
of the 1929 clip. In the market there 
are really two parties: Those having 
wool to sell exhibiting bullish tendencies 
while the houses whose stocks have been 
well cleaned out are bearish in view 
of the acquisition some time later on 
of the new clip on a positively safe 
price level. Quotations are nominal 
there not being sufficient business to 
establish a firm level of values. Such 
a slow market may develop soft spots 
and yet on the other hand it is not an 
uncommon occurrence for mills around 
mid-December to buy rather heavily 
in anticipation of the January goods 
opening. 

The action of the Senate in lifting 
the wool duty 3c. per pound to 34c. had 
little influence on the merchandising 
situation. Wool growers in a conven- 
tion at San Angelo wired a request for 
37c. Wool-growing interests at the pres- 
ent time are a dominant factor. They 
expect in the near future to have a 
marketing organization controlling any- 
where from 50 million to 100 million 
pounds of wool and receiving financial 
assistance from the Government through 
the agency of the Farm Board. During 
the last few years there has been a 
larger amount of direct mill buying and 
if in addition to this the growers are 
able to control their sales, as in the case 
of the Australian growers, then the 
general wool market as an intermediary 
organization may fall on evil times in 
the not far distant future. 
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Uncertainty Seen 
in Wool Substitutes 


Woolen Rags and Mill Wastes 
Receiving But Little Support 
from Consumers 


Boston.—The recovered wool indus- 
try is far from active but is looking 
forward to the approaching heavyweight 
season in January. It is said that next 
season will be a good one for over- 
coatings but time only will show 
whether this prediction is of any value. 
Graders are able to purchase mixed rags 
on more favorable terms but find them- 
selves against a stone wall when they 
try to sell graded rags to the mills. The 
general rag situation is shot through 
with much uncertainty. The Senate has 
agreed upon an increase in the raw 
wool duty and it seems certain that the 
rag duty will be increased very con- 
siderably though few regard a 24c. duty 
as probable. 

In the Dewsbury market a little bet- 
ter inquiry is reported for rags and 
some factors state that the worst stage 
of the general depression seems to have 
passed and the demand may be expected 
to recover gradually. Merino rags are 
probably the worst feature of the mar- 
ket and there is no business possible ex- 
cept at low prices. 

There is not much support 
given to worsted wastes by consuming 
mills and it is difficult for traders to 
procure profitable prices on their offer 
While the trend in fine wastes, 
whether white or colored, continues 
downward, some strength has developed 
recently in medium qualities. White 
thread wastes continue in the doldrums. 
In colored materials there is a little lap 
sold occasionally and the light colored 
single worsted threads are in fair de- 
mand, although it is difficult to get more 
than 45 to 48c. for the best thread. Card 
wastes are less firm with the supplv of 
fine material fully adequate for all needs. 


being 


ings. 


Boston Wool Receipts 


Receipts of domestic and foreign 
wools at Boston, also imports at Phila- 
delphia and New York for the week 
ended Nov. 30, based upon data com- 
piled by the Market News Service of 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, De- 
partment of Agriculture, are as follows: 


Week Ended —~ Totals to Date —. 


Nov. 30 1929 1928 
Domestic.. . 1,831,000 205,246,000 201,412,000 
Foreign. . 1,173,000 92,017,000 83,304,000 
Total.. a 004, 000 297, 263, 000 284, 7 16, 000 


IMPORTS AT PRINCIPAL PORTS 


Boston. . 1,173,000 92,017,000 83,304,000 
Philadelphia.. 2,084,000 85,012,000 66,414,000 
New York.... 1,336,000 66,690,000 61,837,000 

Total.. 4,593,000 243,719, 000 211, 555, 000 
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VINYLITE’ RESIN 


COLOR 


SOLUBILITY 


SPECIFIC GRAVITY 
HEAT RESISTANCE 


LIGHT RESISTANCE 
WEATHER RESISTANCE 


CHEMICAL RESISTANCE 


VINYLITE 80 SOLUTION 


VINYLITE 80C RESIN 


VINYLITE 80C SOLUTION 


* TRADE-MARK REGISTERED 


Tue CARBIDE AND CARBON CHEMICALS CORPORATION is pleased to announce 
the availability of Vinylite,* the new synthetic resin. 

Many varieties of Vinylite resin are possible, each type having some- 
what different characteristics but in general the properties are as follows: 


Colorless and transparent to white and opaque. 


All types of Vinylite are insoluble in water and gasoline. Certain types 
are insoluble in most liquids. The more common type of Vinylite is soluble 
in Ethylene Dichloride, Acetone, the usual esters and in the aromatic 
hydrocarbons. 


Approximately 1.2. 
Most types are thermoplastic at 100-150°C. 


Some types are unaffected by light. Other types when pigmented are light 
resistant. 


Moderate to excellent, dependent upon type of resin. 


Certain types are unaffected by 20% caustic or 20% sulphuric or hydro- 
chloric acids. These same types are also unaffected by water or 95% 
alcohol. 


Vinylite resin may be molded with or without filler. As the resin is 
pure white it makes possible the molding of objects in any color. These 
colors in either pastel or brilliant shades are as permanent as the particular 
pigment used. 


Vinylite resin solutions may be used in the manufacture of lacquers, 
varnishes, paints and all types of surface coating materials. When properly 
formulated, these solutions can be applied with a brush or a spray gun. 
The film dries quickly and may be sanded or polished to a high gloss. 


Other types of Vinylite may be used for the impregnation of wood, 
fabric, paper or other cellular material resulting in water-proof and 


vapor-proof surfaces. Paper may be greatly strengthened by Vinylite 
impregnation. 


Three modifications are now available as follows: 
A light yellow liquid, viscosity approximately 2.7 poises, containing 50% 
Vinylite 80 Resin. 
Uses: Impregnating varnishes and paints. 


A white powder insoluble in water, gasoline and alcohol. Soluble in 
aromatic hydrocarbons, Ethylene Dichloride, Acetone, Cellosolve Acetate 
and Methyl Cellosolve. 


Uses: Molding and manufacture of lacquers. Impregnation. 


A practically colorless solution of Vinylite 80C Resin in a solvent mixture 
especially designed for it. Solids content 20%, viscosity approximately 
3.0 poises. 


Our Technical Department has been investigating the properties and 
uses of Vinylite resins for over five years and will be pleased to confer 
with you about special applications of the Vinylite resins. For additional 
technical data please address: 


CARBIDE AND CARBON CHEMICALS CORPORATION 
Carbide and Carbon Building 


Thirty East Forty-second Street, New York City 


Unit of Union Carbide 


and Carbon Corporation 
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\.A.T.C.C. Meets in Phila. 


Association Studies Research Prob- 
lems at Annual Meeting 


\merican Association of Textile 
Chemists and Colorists held their an- 
nual meeting Friday and Saturday, 
Dec. 6 and 7 in Philadelphia, all ses- 

ons being at the Bellevue-Stratford 
Hotel. Counsel meeting, research meet- 
ing and general assembly were the 
events on Friday program; Saturday 
there was a general session at which 
Arthur K. Johnson, Cheney Bros., 
discussed, “Sizing Rayon in a Silk 
\lill’; Hughes L. Siever, Borne Scrym- 
ser Co., “Oiled Cotton and The Theory 
of Chemistry Involved,” and Dr, Paul 
Krais, Director of the German Textile 
Research Institute, addressed the meet- 
ing upon the subject of “Fastness to 
Light of Dyed Textiles.” 

E. H. Killheffer, president of the 
\ssociation, spoke on “Research and 
Our Association” Saturday; George 
|. Clark, University of Illinois, dis- 
cussed, “The Present Status and Pos- 
sibilities of X-Ray Research on Tex- 
’ in the afternoon session, research 
being the main question before the 
meetings. “Dyeing and Finishing Cela- 
nese Fabrics,” was the subject of a 
paper presented by H. L. Platt, Cela- 
nese Corporation of America. Saturday 
evening a banquet was held. Complete 
details of the convention will be pre- 
sented in the Dec. 14 issue of TEXTILE 
\\ ORLD. 


tiles’ 


Clemson Professor Addresses 
Chemical Engineers 


ASHVILLE, N. C—Dr. Chas. E. Mul- 
lin, professor of textile chemistry, rayon 
ind dyeing of the Textile Department, 
Clemson College, S. C., addressed the 
innual meeting of the American Insti- 
tute of Chemical Engineers here on Dec. 
‘ upon “Recent Developments in Arti- 

‘ial Fiber Production and Processing.” 

Among other statements, Prof. Mul- 
n said: “There has been a certain feel- 

¢ that the maximum consumption, or 

ituration point’, for the artificial fibers 

is been reached. Even with the enor- 
us strides in production within the 

st few years, the world’s total produc- 

mn of the artificial fibers today amounts 
only about 3% of that of the natural 
rs 

“Undoubtedly the saturation point 

uld have been reached long ago ex- 

t for the numerous and remarkable 

provements and developments in both 

quality and cost of these yarns. Both 

chemist and the engineer have 
ved an important part in these devel- 
ients. But with the constant ad- 


ces and improvements in the quality 
the yarns, and the concurrent reduc- 
the 


saturation point 


in 


price, 
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certainly appears to be in the far distant 
future. Every new improvement either 
in quality or cost, opens up many new 
uses for these yarns. 

“Without doubt the competition in the 
sale of the artificial fibers is more keen 
today than at any time in the past, but 
this same competition is going to be the 
greatest stimulus to further research 
and, hence, improvements in both qual- 
ity and production costs. The greatest 
demand today in the artificial fibers is 
not for the cheapest products but for 
the best that can be produced.” 


New Diazo Colors for Printing 


The dyestuffs department of E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., has placed on 
the market a line of azoic colors for 
printing under the name of Du Pont 
Naphthanil Diazo colors for printing. 

The outstanding features of this series 
of dyestuffs, says their maker are 
extreme brilliance, very good fastness 
to washing and crocking, and ease of 
application. They are soluble in luke- 
warm or cold water and require no 
diazotization, being salts containing the 
bases in diazotized form. ‘They possess 
all of the excellent characteristics of the 
bases as well, it is said, and by their 
use the difficulties in diazotizing encoun- 
tered by some users will be eliminated. 

When properly fixed, the colors will 
not mark off or bleed into the adjacent 
material upon rinsing it is said and will 
stand repeated washings. They are, 
therefore, suitable for printing the 
finest grades of cotton goods as well as 
those which must stand hard wear. 


Duplan Silk Corp. Wins 


Infringment Suit 


The United States District Court in 
New York on Monday handed down a 
decision directing Duplan Dress, Inc., 
manufacturers, of New York, and 
Krantz Newman, Inc., predecessor of 
that company, to discontinue the use of 
the name “Duplan” by April 1, 1930. 
Action to have the firms stop the use of 
the word “Duplan” was brought by the 
Duplan Silk Corp., of New York, 
which charged the defendants with in- 
fringement and unfair competition in 
using the name “Duplan” which the 
silk company has used for over 30 
years, both as a corporate name and as 
trademark. No costs or damages were 
provided in the decree. 


National Safety Textile 
Committee to Meet 


The executive committee of the tex- 
tile section of the National Safety 
Council will meet at the Lorraine Mfg. 
Co., Pawtucket, R. I., in February, at 
a date to be announced later. 

There are 126 members of this sec- 
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tion, and they are expected to report 
a summary of their accidents in this 
year at this meeting. These reports are 
published in the Council’s annual in- 
dustrial accident statistical report. In 
1928, 87 companies submitted such a 
report, it is said. 


BUSINESS NEWS 





New Plant on Transparent 
Wrapping Paper 


Construction of the plant of the Syl- 
vania Industrial Corp. at Fredericksburg, 
Va., for the manufacture of transparent 
cellulose wrapping paper is progressing. 
It is expected that the plant will be in full 
operation during the coming spring. 

Sylvania recently announced that they 
had acquired the business of Birn & Wach- 
enheim and were continuing the importa- 
tion and sale of the Belgian product Fen- 
estra. Earlier publications reported the 
fact that Sylvania had acquired the Amer- 
ican rights of the Société Industrielle de 
la Cellulose for the manufacture of trans- 
parent cellulose paper as known under the 
trade name Fenestra. 

The first unit of the new plant which is 
intended to produce moisture-proof Fen- 
estra under a new process is being actively 
pushed to completion and the product may 
be placed on the market in February. 





New Agency for Lincoln and 
Baker in St. Louis 


Lockwood Hill, for the last 10 years 
a member of the Blackman Hill Co. of 
St. Louis, Mo., has organized a new com- 
pany known as the Hill Equipment Engi- 
neering Co. with offices at 4620 Delmar 
Blvd., St. Louis. 

The new organization will have the ex- 
clusive sale of the products of The Lincoln 
Electric Co., and the Baker Industrial 
Truck Co. in the St. Louis metropolitan 
district, and the eastern Missouri and south- 
ern Illinois territories. The new company 
will carry a complete stock of “Linc-Weld” 
motors and “Stable-Arc” welders, welding 
supplies, accessories and parts. 





Lewis-Shepard Appoints Agent 
for Northern New Jersey 


The Lincoln Products Corp., Newark, 
N. J., has been appointed distributor for 
jack-lifts, arc-welded platforms and stack- 
ers in northern New Jersey by the Lewis- 
Shepard Co. of Boston, Mass. 

The Lincoln Products Corp. has spe- 
cialized in the sale of labor-saving equip- 
ment for the last eight years in the New- 
ark territory. 


Joins Slingsby Mfe. Co. Staff 


M. B. Bowman is now affiliated with the 
Slingsby Mfg. Co., Ltd., Brantford, Onta- 
rio, Canada. He was formerly western 
sales representative of the woolen depart- 
ment of the Whitin Machine Works, Whit- 
insville, Mass. 
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Use this Laurel Plant 


as your laboratory to solve 
textile treatment problems~ 


In anything as technically complex as the manufac- 
ture of textiles, many mills—almost a majority—have 
individual problems, the solution for which can be 
found by combining long experiences with careful 


laboratory support. 


Our well-manned and equipped labora- 
tory is maintained for this service 
to our clients who also have 
thecall on our 







twenty years’ 
experience 
in the textile 
industry. 


Aside from the many special formulae worked out for 
specific process problems, the following standardized 
products are available to cover vour ordinary require: 
ments : 


PRODUCTS for SPECIFIC PROCESSES 


Rayon Oils 

Silk Throwster’s Oils 
Wool Oils 

Soluble Wool Oils 
Worsted Oils 
Worsted Emulsions 
Olive Oil Emulsions 
Cordage Or:ls 


Fat Liquor Compounds 
Silk Boil Off Oils (for 
types hosiery) 


Benzine Soaps 

Bradford Wool Finish 
Laurel Kier Compounds 
Laurel Scouring Powder 


FULLING AND SCOURING COMPOUNDS 
Nebosol (Fulling and Scouring Compound) Metrosol (Fulling 
and Scouring Onl) Hydrosol. 


HOSIERY FINISHES AND SCROOPS 
Hetrosol NoStik 


Laurel Scab MYg.Ce. 


INCORPORATED 


WM. H. BERTOLET & SONS 


2606 EAST TIOGA STREET 
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SOAPS 
For Scouring and Fulling 


Pure Green Olive Soap 

Genuine Olive Fig Soap 

Palm Soap 

Tallow Soaps 

Red Oil Soap 

Oleine Scouring Soap 

Fulling Soaps (Special 
Formulie) 

Surgical Soaps 

Waterprocting Soaps 

Automobile Soaps 

Chips, Sol:d Packed, Bars, 


Powder 


DYEING AND PENE- 
TRATING OILS 


Hydrosol 

Soluble Pine Oils 

Monolo Ouil (for silk dyers) 
Penetrating Oil C 


SULPHONATED 
(SOLUBLE) 
OILS 


All Strengths—All Types 

Castor Onl (Soluble Castor) 

Olive Oil (Soluble Olive) 

Neatsfoot Oil (Soluble Neats- 
foot) 

Tallow (Scluble Tallow) 

Corn Oi! (Scluble Corn) 

Cocoanut O11] (Sclul le Cocoa- 
nut) 

Red Oil 

Cod Oil 

Soluble Pine Oil 


KNITTING, SILK, and 
RAYON OILS 


Crystal Rayon Oils (for every 
rayon purpose) 

Ruxite (Soluble Rayon Oil) 

Sik Oil BW (For Back-winding) 

Stainless Knitting Machine Oil 

Laurel SX “G™ Oil 


Neatsfoot Oil 


luble Neatsfoot Oil 


SOFTENERS 


(One will answer your 


purpose) 
rel Textile Oil 


Turkey Red Oils (Acid, Neutral, 
Alkaline finished) 

S lu le Ww iX 

A A Sotten >r 

Cream rer WN 

Brillia ftener 3B (For 

Mercerizers 

Olive Oil Softeners 

Cream Softene 

( 







) 


HEADQUARTERS 


FOR 
Pure Commercial Olive Oil 
Neatsfoot Oil 
Lard Oil 


Red Oil 

Castor Oil 

Palm Oil 

Olive Oil Foots 
Gelatine and Glue 


See also Page 371, Consolid 
Textile Catalog 




























































OBITUARY 


Sydney Harwood 


ollowing a long illness due primarily 
heart trouble Sydney Harwood, who 
was for many years a member of the firm 
George S. Harwood & Sons of Boston, 
builders of woolen machinery, died at his 
home, 137 Marlboro St., Boston, Mass., 
on Nov. 29. He was the son of George S. 


Harwood and was born in Bradford Eng- 
d, in 1860, the year in which his parents 
this 


first came to country to establish 





Sydney Harwood 
emselves. After graduating from high 
school, Sydney Harwood went to the 
Wanskuck Mills in Providence, R. I., to 


gain practical mill experience and then he 
joined his father in the firm of Harwood 
& Quincy, which a few years later became 
George S. Harwood & Son. Mr. Harwood, 
Sr., had been connected with the woolen 
anufacturing business in England and 
became interested in the Apperly feeder 
wool cards. This was the first of a 
number of new machines introduced to the 
vool and worsted manufacturers by this 
d firm. They have been identified with 
any of the improvements introduced in 
ol carding machinery over many years, 
luding the original Bramwell and 
\pperly feeders. They also were the first 
introduce the Bolette condenser, oiling 
vices and other improvements. Mr. Har- 
od was widely known and _ highly 
teemed throughout the entire woolen and 
worsted manufacturing industry through 
long years of active service in it. He 
| retired more than a year ago. He was 
active in the affairs of the Boston 
evated Railway, of which he was a direc- 
also in the New England Trust Co. 
the Newton Trust Co. He was presi- 
and director of Lewandos. He was a 
ber of the Exchange Club, the Algon- 
Club and the Brae Burn Country 
He is survived by his widow; a son, 

tlett Harwood of Boston; a daughter, 
William Prescott Rogers of Fall 
seven grandchildren and two 
John H. Harwood of Brookline 


r 


ers. 








and G. Fred Harwood of Newton. The 
funeral services were held on Dec. 1 at 
Grace Church in Newton where Mr. Har- 
wood had lived since 1860, until three 
years ago when he moved to Boston. 


John B. Sidebotham 


John B. Sidebotham, president of John 
Sidebotham, Inc., Philadelphia, one of the 
oldest concerns manufacturing cotton tapes 
in the country, died Nov. 29, death being 
caused by gunshot wounds in the mouth 
which were self-inflicted. This was the 
second tragedy in the Sidebotham family 
within two weeks, Mr. Sidebotham’s 
brother, Frank, having been found dead 
in the garage of his home Nov. 17 as a 
result of poison from automobile exhaust. 
John Sidebotham was 52 years of age and 
was one of the most widely known textile 
manufacturers in Philadelphia, the concern 
of which he was the head having been in 
continuous business for more than 100 
years. Besides being prominent in his own 
business Mr. Sidebotham took an interest 
in civic matters in Frankford and was also 
active in banking, being a director of the 
Second National Bank of Frankford and 
member of a number of Philadelphia clubs. 
He was one of the leading supporters of the 
Frankford Hospital and was active in 
raising funds for this and other philan- 
thropic enterprises in the Frankford section 
in which he made his home and where his 
plant was located. He is survived by his 
widow and two sons, the latter being con- 
nected with John Sidebotham, Inc. 


William R. Buell 


William R. Buell, head of Atwood & 
Buell, Stittville, N. Y., was accidentally 
drowned when he slipped into the icy waters 
of the Hudson River at that place. He 
was 70 years old. He was born in Stitt- 
ville and learned the knitting business with 
the firm of Hackett & Atwood, where he 
remained for many years. 


Benjamin Franklin Teague 


Benjamin Franklin Teague, aged 73, who 
for more than 40 years was connected with 
the Morgan & Hamilton Co., now Werthan- 
Morgan & Hamilton, bag manufacturers 
of Nashville, Tenn., as traveling represen- 
tative, died at his home in Atlanta recently. 


Matthew Adam 


Matthew Adam, formerly part proprietor 
of the Guelph (Ont.) Fringe & Tassel Co.. 
manufacturers of upholstering materials, 
died in Guelph, Canada, recently at the 
age of 89 years. Mr. Adam, up to the 


time of his death was a member of the 
staff of the Guelph Worsted Spinning 
Mills Co. 


Arthur S. Sangster 


Arthur S. Sangster, aged 51 years, gen- 
eral manager of W. L. Pearson & Co., 
contractors, identified with many large 
engineering projects, died Nov. 27 in a 
Houston, Texas, hospital, and funeral serv- 
ices and burial were held in that city. 


Wade Cothran 


Wade Cothran, sales manager of the 
Cleveland Cloth Mills, Shelby, N. C., with 
headquarters in New York City, died there 
recently. His body was carried to Green- 
ville, S. C., for funeral services and burial. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 





RAYON AND OTHER SYNTHETIC FIBERS, 
1930 YEAR Book. Compiled and Pub- 
lished by TextmeE Wortp for the 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 370 Seventh 
Ave., New York. Price $1. 

This book on the subject of synthetic 
fibers is the second edition of the Rayon 
Year Book. It contains in a single, bound 
volume, some of the major contributions 
which TextTiLE Wortp has made during 
the past year to the technical literature on 
rayon and allied fibers. The present edi- 
tion is, therefore, not a revision of its pre- 
decessor; but is, rather, an entirely new 
book. To all who are in any way inter- 
ested in the production, processing, or 
distribution of rayon and similar products, 
this new edition should prove a valuable 
compendium of information on these sub- 
jects. 

The first part of the book is devoted to 
general developments in the field of syn- 
thetic fibers. The domestic and world 
rayon production for 1929 is grouped ac- 
cording to manufacturers and countries; 
various developments in rayon production 


and distribution are discussed; and the 
possibilties are suggested for American 
all-rayon and _ part-rayon piece goods 


abroad. The second part of the book con- 
tains information on the use of rayon and 
other synthetic fibers in the various textile 
markets. Emphasis is placed on the in- 
creased use of rayon in the manufacture 
of broadsilk, linings, cotton piece goods, 
narrow fabrics, lace, wool and worsted 
goods, and in knitted outerwear and under- 
wear. The third section of the year book 
gives the latest developments in processing 
synthetic fibers. Some of the subjects 
treated are as follows: rayon-weaving sug- 
gestions; bleaching, dyeing, and finishing 
cotton-rayon piece goods; printing viscose 
fabrics; package dyeing of rayon yarns; 
finishing rayon knit goods; dyes for viscose 


rayon; formulas for oiling, sizing, and 
finishing rayons; washing methods for 
rayon; and salvaging oil-stained rayon 


Other data contained in this edition 
includes a directory of world rayon pro- 
ducers; table of rayon yarn sizes and 
equivalent counts of other yarns; and 
methods for the identification of rayons. 


goods. 


JUTE AND JUTE SPINNING, Two Volumes, 
by Thomas Woodhouse, F.T.I., and Peter 


Kilgour. 646 pages, 84x5% in.  Illus- 
trated. The MacMillan Co., New York. 


Price $16 for the two volumes. 

Volume I is the second edition of a book 
devoted to cultivation, batching, preparing, 
and carding of jute fiber. The first 274 
pages of the book are identical with those 
in the first edition except for a few simple 
alterations. An appendix has been added, 
however, comprising 22 extra pages and 17 
new illustrations, the purpose being to 
bring the text up to date with mention of 
the slight developments which have taken 
place in recent years. 

Volume II is a new book devoted to 
drawing and roving frames. Practically 
all the important kinds of these machines 
are described in detail, with the help of 
line drawings and photographs of interior 
mechanisms. Liberal space has been de- 


voted to calculations necessary for operat- 
ing the push-bar drawing frame, the open- 
link chain drawing frame, the spiral draw- 
ing frame, the rotary drawing frame, ‘the 
roving 


expanding-cone frame, and other 


machines. 
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The Spirit 
of Christmas 


“Good will among men” is the pre- 
dominant spirit of Christmas. This 
same spirit is pervading all business, 
not only at the Christmas season, but 
in all seasons of the year. 


Such “good will” is based upon the 
growing disposition of business to 
place emphasis on service 


The 


Wrando 


uality and Service 


Textile Alkalies 


have always been offered the trade 
in the spirit of service, and in the 
same spirit we extend to you the 
heartiest greetings for the Christmas 
season, and wishes for a happy and 
prosperous New Year. 


Ask your supply 


man or write. 


The J. B. FORD CO., Sole Manufacturers 
Wyandotte, Michigan 
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THE JOHNSON FRICTION CLUTCH 


FOR 


WARP-SIZING 
MACHINES 


ht 


WRITE 
FOR 
CATALOG 
“VIOLET-12” 


conecae sieeal 





os 





Single Clutch Double Clutch 


with Pulley with Pulleys 
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Mill 220 é Machine. 
Brushes 


j COTTON 
Brushes for WOOLEN and 
) SILK MILLS 


MASON BRUSH WORKS 


WORCESTER, 


Brushes 


Repaired 


—— See Also—— 
——CATALOG—— 


William Bodden & Son, Limited 


The “BODDEN” Flyer 


FOR QUALITY OF FINISH 
FOR QUANTITY OF PRODUCTION . 
HAS STOOD THE TEST OF YEARS 


Sole Agents for U. S. A., 
Thomas Mayor & Son, Olney Street, Providence, R. I. 





FLETCHER EXTRACTORS 
Don't Be Satisfied 


with anything less than 
the economical, de- 
pendable performance 
that only Fletcher Ex- 
tractors render. 










—— See Also—— 
SOLIDATED TEXTILE 


ERLY SCHAU 


Cran ti very 
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